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I 


S THE mass school in America is a replica of the mass mind of 
America, so the experimental school is a replica of the experi- 
mental mind. The acquisitive mass mind produced the formal, dis- 
ciplined school, the school of the status quo. The experimental mind, 
lagging three generations behind, succeeded only in setting up tenta- 
tive educational innovations—schools for a dynamic civilization. 
These innovating schools are our only institutions worthy of the 
name of experimental. 

The experimental school could be evaluated adequately only by 
analyzing thoroughly the economic and psychological setting from 
which it emerged. That setting is the spectacular epic of industrial 
civilization: three centuries of inductive science, mechanical inven- 
tion, dramatic exploitation of natural resources, and widespread ex- 
periment with democratic forms of government. The late emergence 
of the experimental and of its corresponding educational innovations 
can be understood only by a mastery of that dramatic background. 
To sketch that drama even in skeletal form would necessitate a series 
of lectures instead of one, and its word description would fill more 

2An address given in the Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


on December 4, 1928. This was one of a series of lectures on American Education, sponsored by 
the International Institute of Teachers College. 
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than the traditional five-foot shelf. To-night, therefore, I must be 
content with the mere enumeration of the chief captions of its move- 
ments and characteristics. 


II 


It is my confident judgment that there were no truly experimental 
schools in America until the turn of the twentieth century. It is true 
that even in the first years of our national existence occasional evan- 
gelical protagonists of child life tried to establish schools which were 
free from the regimentation of the disciplinary conception. Witness 
Bronson Alcott and his Temple School in Boston, Robert Owen and 
the experiments at New Harmony, Indiana. Note especially Francis 
Parker and his struggles with the New England scholastics and the 
Chicago politicians to inject more active and natural forms of learn- 
ing into the mass school. After 1880 the more liberal college and 
school administrators attempted to bring about the administrative 
liberalizing of school machinery. 

These initial attempts no doubt expedited much the work of the 
present generation of laboratory schools. Nevertheless, it is not too 
much to say that the little institution which John Dewey and his 
neighbors established in 1896 for the proper education of their chil- 
dren was the first truly laboratory school. Even though it did not 
employ standard tests, the control group, and the statistics of corre- 
lation, it did reveal the essential characteristic of an experimental 
school. It revealed an experimental attitude of mind; a determination 
to ignore the practical exigencies of mass education, and to attempt 
to develop a curriculum of activities and materials of instruction 
on the criterion of maximum all-round child growth. 

I wish there were time to remind you of what a striking achieve- 
ment that was; to call to mind the century-long movement for the 
establishment of a school system in America. I wish it were possible 
to set forth fully the manner in which educational leaders, over- 
whelmed by the task of housing millions of children, selecting and 
training thousands of school teachers, and persuading an unwilling 
public to finance modern universal education, were compelled to de- 
vote themselves almost entirely to the mechanics of school adminis- 
tration. I would sketch for you their inevitable neglect of educa- 
tional theory and the consequent tinkering of the curriculum of the 
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mass school into a patchwork of school subjects. It is, indeed, only 
through an understanding of the frame of rigid academic pigeon- 
holes—reading, writing, ‘rithmetic, grammar, history, geography, 
the sciences, the classics, etc.—which constitute the curriculum of our 
schools that we can truly understand the dynamic significance of the 
continuing stream of activities which came to constitute the core of 
the curriculum of the innovating schools. If there were time to 
sketch that story, it would be possible to contrast sharply the guiding 
concepts of the mass school, namely “discipline,” “‘skill,’”’ ‘classified 
knowledge,”’ “order,” “social efficiency,” with the concepts of the 
experimental schools of the twentieth century: “‘self-cultivation,” 
“freedom,” ‘‘activity,”’ “creative self-expression.” 


III 


It is to three groups of protagonists of change? that we owe the 
present experimental school: first, a few experimentally-minded ad- 
ministrators of schools and colleges; second, students of the scientific 
study of education; third, the protagonists of the truly child-centered 
schools. 

The first group, liberal college and school administrators, like 
Eliot of Harvard, Harper of Chicago, Greenwood of Kansas City, 
sought to liberalize college entrance requirements, which were exert- 
ing a strangle hold on the secondary school curriculum. ‘They sought 
to economize time by providing more flexible promotion plans and 
methods of organizing the school grades. ‘Their experimentation 
went no further than truing-up the superfices of school administration. 
The philosophy and psychology of education were not changed. The 
disciplinary conception dominated even the most flexible school 
machines. 

What was the contribution of the students of the scientific study 
of education—Thorndike, Judd, Freeman, et al.—to the establish- 
ment of the experimental schools? Their chief contribution was an 
understanding of the scientific method and the statistical and experi- 
mental, fact-finding technique. They themselves rarely worked within 
experimental schools. The students of scientific method sought to 
produce more objective attitudes among teachers and administrators 
and to set up measured and controlled experimental studies. From the 


2 An extended outline of this history is given in The Child-Centered School, World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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early years of the twentieth century they launched, indeed, a hectic 
era of fact-finding. New slogans: Tests to measure teaching! Con- 
trolled experiments! Statistics! Score cards for school buildings! 
Rating cards! The school survey! Budgeting the school! An in- 
creasingly voluminous body of knowledge was made available con- 
cerning the verbal intelligence of children, modes of learning and 
retaining the skills, techniques of teaching the school subjects, and 
the social usefulness of the materials of the school curriculum. 

The gains achieved through the efforts of these two groups—ad- 
ministrative reorganizers and students of scientific method—are dis- 
tinctive, and will be remembered long in the annals of education. In 
fundamental attitude of mind, however, the philosophy of education 
was not changed by the efforts of either. They all, even the scien- 
tific men, supported the point of view which has been described by 
Professor Kilpatrick as ‘‘subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned.” 

To the concept of flexible organization and objective study were 
added stirring concepts of educational reconstruction: the integration 
of personality, freedom, activity, child interest, initiative, and respon- 
sibility. This was the contribution of the educational revolutionists, 
led by Dewey, Merriam, and Kilpatrick. These were the true experi- 
mentalists; these achieved a new attitude of mind; these sponsored 
the revolutionary philosophy of child growth. 

Under the influences of the initial experimentation of these pio- 
neers, innovating schools appeared in various centers. There were 
the Organic School of Fairhope, Alabama, 1907; the Park School of 
Baltimore, and the Shady Hill School of Cambridge, 1912; the Play 
School of New York, afterward the City and Country School, and 
the Edgewood School, Greenwich, Connecticut, 1913; the Walden 
School, 1915; the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 1917; the Ojai 
Valley School, 1923. Furthermore, it was during these years that, 
under the influence of Kilpatrick and his colleagues, tentative experi- 
mentation with child-centered education began in occasional class- 
rooms in town and city systems, and even in the practice schools of 
teachers colleges. This very incomplete catalog provides a striking 
exhibit of the rapidity with which the long-delayed movement com- 
mitted itself to practice. To-day, scores of schools exist in which 
teaching is directed by child interest, in which se/f-cultivation is co- 
ordinate in importance with the mastery of race experience. Founded 
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to demonstrate this or that emphasis in the theory of education, these 
schools vary greatly, of course, in importance in the experimental 
world. Some are still largely committed to the “subject matter’’ 
point of view. Few are, indeed, educational laboratories in the 
rigorously scientific sense of the term. The sponsors of some have 
all too often been untrained zealous laymen. But all may be char- 
acterized as distinctive innovations in school program, the curriculum, 
and in teaching. 


IV 


These, then, are the forces and attitudes which confront one an- 
other on the current American educational scene. On the extreme 
right, the intrenched college and school administrators and their 
allies sponsor the disciplinary conception of education, accepting the 
traditional academic organization of subject matter, and conceiving 
learning solely as acquiring race experience. On the extreme left, 
the educational revolutionaries advocate a freer type of education, 
presenting the self-cultivation of the whole child as the supreme 
goal, and insisting upon activity and child initiative. Between the 
two are the students of the scientific study of education, masters of 
technique, immersed in a vast fact-finding movement, and finding it 
dificult to wrench themselves free from the traditional ‘“‘subject mat- 
ter’ point of view. 

Each of the latter two groups has produced important techniques 
and partially substantiated hypotheses for the building of the future 
experimental school in America. The scientific man offers the tech- 
niques of fact finding, of measurement, of experimentation, and of 
statistical methods; the protagonists of the child-centered school have 
produced novel types of school program, dynamic activities, and new 
hypotheses concerning the integrated nature of learning and growth. 

The quarter century since 1900 has, indeed, produced a striking 
body of knowledge concerning human growth. Through scores of 
painstaking scientific investigations, the physiologists and the psycho- 
biologists have built up a whole new conception of the integration 
of the nervous system and of bodily, intellectual, and emotional ac- 
tivity. Their emphasis upon the integrated nature of experience 
coincides exactly with the insistence upon the integrative nature of 
learning that has come from the independent intuitions of the psy- 
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chologists and experimentalists in the child-centered schools. The 
fundamental hypotheses of the protagonists of the child-centered 
school, I say, paralleled closely the hypotheses and the conclusions 
of Sherrington, Crile, Cannon, Childs, Herrick, and the other stu- 
dents of the nervous life of human beings. This was inevitable be- 
cause Dewey and his colleagues, influenced much by James and by 
the evolutionists, adopted the central principle of growth as the 
dynamic criterion for educational reconstruction. 


V 


To what extent, then, has the experimental school emerged in 
America and what are its actual accomplishments? Its chief accom- 
plishment is that a small but growing number of elementary schools 
have been established which, in administration, in class management, 
in scholastic atmosphere, are radical innovations. They may be re- 
garded as our only true experimental centers. They are few and 
far between, possibly a score in number, certainly not more than 
two score. These include a few of the more objectively-directed 
laboratory schools and occasional classrooms in public school systems. 
I exclude, however, from this discussion the demonstration and train- 
ing schools of our teachers colleges and normal schools. An exami- 
nation of the curricula of these institutions reveals the almost com- 
plete absence of real experimentation. 

The programs of those schools which stand far out on the frontier 
of educational experimentation reveal five distinctive characteristics : 

First: they have substituted a diversified program of activities— 
so-called “units of work,” “centers of interest,” or ‘“‘projects’’—for 
the academic subject matter program of the mass school. In the 
primary grades of the more radical experiments, subjects have been 
almost entirely abolished: but in the intermediate grades there is a 
considerable use of them. The programs of the higher elementary 
grades and those of the high school, however, are built definitely 
upon the traditional school subjects. 

Second: the child-centered schools are experimenting vigorously 
with the hypothesis that the systematic treatment of the skills—read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic—should be postponed until the third or 
fourth school year. 

Third: the creative artist has been discovered and already has 
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succeeded in substituting the drawing-out environment for the coer- 
cive one. When the true artist crossed the threshold of the class- 
room, art entered the school. No contribution of the child-cen- 
tered school is of greater significance than that which it has already 
made in sketching the outlines of a new psychology of the creative 
act. 

Fourth: as a corollary to the discovery of the creative artist is the 
parallel discovery of the significance of rhythmic capacities. The 
creative artist, although uninformed concerning the scientific achieve- 
ments of the biologists, has through sheer intuitive genius, traced out 
the rhythmic nature of life and has rediscovered, independently, the 
unity and the uniqueness of individuality. Witness the new concept 
that ‘‘Personality is an orchestration of rhythms.” 

Fifth: finally, one other discovery of these innovating schools can 
be registered as a distinctive accomplishment, namely, the utilization 
of the life of the whole school as the necessary agency for the 
maximum development of the whole child. The claim of the 
child-centered schools to be recognized as experimental institu- 
tions rests, therefore, upon the establishment of these five persuasive 
hypotheses. 


VI 


These, then, are the conspicuous accomplishments of a few centers 
of radical innovation. Not one of these schools, however, is con- 
ducting scientifically controlled experiments. Enthusiastic innova- 
tion, but not scientific study, marks out the advances of the experi- 
mental school. With this brief view of the achievements of the 
child-centered schools, what are their chief deficiencies, and what is 
the promise that they will attack scientifically the crucial and un- 
solved problems which now confront us? 

It is my judgment that all of their weaknesses can be summed up 
in one—lack of scholarship. This lack reveals itself in the unbal- 
anced character of the school programs; in the teachers’ lack of 
alertness to the maximum development of ideas, in the lack of planned 
repetition in the curriculum—of meanings, generalizations, and prob- 
lems, as well as of skills; and in the widespread lack of interest in 
scientific study, either of society or of the child.* 


* These criticisms are presented more fully in Chapters VI-X inclusive, of The Child-Centered 
School, World Book Co., Yonkers, New York. 
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The curriculum of each of these laboratory schools is a mosaic of 
relatively isolated units. In not one of them have the teachers 
visualized the program of the entire school in constructing the pro- 
gram for any one year or any one unit. In spite of the wealth of 
dynamic activity in the separated units of work, the programs are 
lopsided; in one overloaded with the study of foods and science, 
in another dominated by the miniature community, in a third devoted 
almost altogether to the social studies. 

There is, correspondingly, too little respect for the planned devel- 
opment of meaning and power of generalization. Although the 
laboratory schools are truly interested in teaching isolated facts, alto- 
gether too frequently they leave the development of ideas to chance 
and to the succession of spontaneous events. There is an imperative 
need that these experimental schools design their curricula, utilizing 
the wealth of conclusion now available from the scientific study of 
curriculum-making. 

The current absence of design reveals itself in the lack of recogni- 
tion of the established principle that skill in thinking can develop only 
through practice in thinking. The need in program-making is obvi- 
ous—the conscious selection and arrangement of analyzed activities 
in terms of their promise of training in reflective thinking. 

The criticism of the lack of scholarship in the staffs of the labora- 
tory schools is most clearly revealed by the unscientific character of 
their work. They exhibit, essentially, a free-lance attitude marked 
by interest in innovation, in activity, and in freedom, but unchecked by 
modern knowledge of physiology, of psychology, of the social sci- 
ences. ‘The teachers in these laboratory schools are sincere and en- 
thusiastic artists, groping their way on the frontier of child growth 
but ignoring the necessary scientific techniques and attitudes which 
are essential to the full fruition of their work. They forget, indeed, 
that there are two factors in the educative process; on the one hand, 
the preservation of the social heritage and, on the other, the develop- 
ment of the active, expressive traits of the child. Correspondingly, 
there are two methods of experimental procedure; on the one hand, 
the employment of the intuitions of the artist and, on the other, the 
utilization of all available techniques in the scientific study of Ameri- 
can civilization, the modern world, and the physiology and psychology 


of the child’s life. 
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Vil 


Current criticisms of the laboratory school point, however, to a 
more subtle problem. It is a problem raised by the present wide- 
spread interest in creative activities. I have already commented 
on the fact that a large proportion of the energy of the new school 
goes into the creative process. I regard this as a distinctive achieve- 
ment. It is undoubtedly true, however, that the interjection of 
creative activity in the programs of the laboratory schools is a sign 
merely of the first groping intuitions of the artist, uncontrolled and 
unaided by the careful, scholarly study of the psychology of the 
creative act. Indeed, we lack to-day a definitive psychological analy- 
sis of the creative process. 

This brings us, therefore, to one of the next steps to be taken in 
our experimental schools—a thorough study of the psychology of the 
creative act and, correspondingly, the psychological processes of as- 
similation. It is my opinion that they are psychologically different; 
that the process of producing a creative, unique interpretation is not 
identical with the process of assimilation of meanings common to 
the experience of others. Apparently, the leaders of the child-cen- 
tered schools regard them as identical. Certainly the most frecuently 
encountered criticism of the laboratory schools is that although they 
draw out the creative capacity of the children, they fail lamentably 
in developing persistent habits of work. Interest in the creative act 
has caused the laboratory school to forget the necessity for sys- 
tematic adjustment to the environment. Hence the minimizing of the 
scholastic techniques and of scholarly attitudes toward intellectual 
work. 


Vill 


The foregoing comments on the deficiencies in the programs of 
the laboratory schools lead to the generalization that radical ad- 
ministrative changes must be made to develop truly experimental 
schools of the scientific and controlled type. The number of pupils 
must be markedly increased, at least fivefold from the present max- 
imum enrollment of fifty or sixty per grade, and equivalent control 
groups installed. Either the laboratory schools must be endowed so 
that tuition charges can be abolished, or else experimentation must 
be confined to public school systems. The present tuition charges 
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have produced “selected” pupil bodies (average 1Q’s of 115 to 120, 
pupils advanced linguistically and socially several years beyond the 
level of the corresponding public school grades). Hence many con- 
clusions from experiments in the present laboratory schools are not 
applicable to the rank and file of public schools. 

Such conditions reveal, clearly, the need for setting up experi- 
mental schools in public school systems. Several hundred school sys- 
tems are now operating bureaus of measurement and curriculum 
research. By far the greater part of the energy of these bureaus 
is devoted to matters of administrative routine. Most of this energy 
should be diverted to the setting up of widespread experimentation. 
Certainly one of the most needed steps in the development of the 
experimental school in America is the setting aside, in our public 
school systems, of either groups of classes or of entire schools for 
controlled experimentation.* 


Ix 


What, then, are the steps in the development of the experimental 
school? ‘To answer this question we must first answer another: 
What are the chief unsolved problems of American education? 

The chief task confronting those in charge of our experimental 
schools is to discriminate clearly between these unsolved problems 
and to concentrate their entire efforts upon the most important ones. 
These problems are crucial. They must be solved if the national 
school system is to be adequately reconstructed. Unless radical inno- 
vations are made they cannot be solved in the present mass school 
because of the attitude of conformity to the status quo, because of 
the widespread indifference to philosophic speculation, and because 
of the lack of insight into experimental methods. Our greatest need, 
I say, is for discrimination between the problems which press for 
solution, the hypotheses which can be set up for us now as a result of 
the past quarter century of research, and the techniques which are 
available. 

More than all else, we need orientation. At the present time each 

“In the address as read, I established the points, first, that I had been unable to find a single 
school in America that was conducting true experimentation in the senior high school grades; second, 
that this lack was due to the influence of the college. The solution of the problem of developing an 
experimental high school is theoretically simple but administratively almost impossible. The point 
was made that it can be solved (1) by including the collegiate years in the high school ; (2) by the 


colleges accepting whatever graduates the secondary schools send them;(3) by the ignoring of the 
college by the high school. 
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of the two “‘experimental” groups—the scientific students of educa- 
tion and the teachers in the child-centered schools—is devoting itself 
blindly to the over-manipulation of one set of techniques. The stu- 
dents of scientific method, for example, are immersed in the study of 
administrative problems and know no methods other than the statis- 
tical survey, inventory, and measurement. Less than one-twentieth of 
our recent research products are truly experimental studies.° 

We are still in the grip of the fact-finding era. Salvation via sta- 
tistics! We are in the throes of the measurement-statistical move- 
ment which was launched shortly after 1900 with thrilling, epoch- 
making studies of child accounting, school finance, buildings, and the 
measurement of sensori-motor skills. This spectacular movement has 
engaged and still monopolizes almost all the inventive and imagina- 
tive ability of our profession—almost all but that minute fraction 
which has devoted itself to the setting up of child-centered schools. 

The statistical and measuring approach is guided primarily by 
the concept of analysis; this has tended to lead the scientific worker 
to ignore the integrated nature of the nervous system, of human 
experience, and of appropriate school programs. I am confident 
that we should call seriously into question the assumption of the ex- 
perimentalists of the S-R bond school; namely, that the whole of 
human experience is equivalent to the sum of all its parts, that per- 
sonality can be broken up into traits, that the latter can be measured, 
diagnosed, and trained in isolation and assembled into a mosaic that 
will constitute a true and rehabilitated individuality. 

I am confident that this assumption is negated by the scientific 
findings of the physiologists, of the Gestalt school of psychology, 
and by the intuitive insights of the creative artists. All three of these 
groups concur emphatically in the view that neither personality nor 
the infinitesimal increments of experience which build it, is a mosaic, 
a synthesis; rather each is a complex integration—traits and processes 
fused, welded inextricably together. Personality, therefore, can be 
understood only when studied im toto and, correspondingly, social 
situations in which personalities are developed can be understood and 
employed in education only in toto. These three groups of workers 
attacking individuality from totally different angles and by severally 

® This generalization is based upon my study of the annual reports of the presidents of the 
American Educational Research Asseciation, a new study of the monographs, articles, books pub- 


lished during the past ten years, and my experience as editor of the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology since 1921. 
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independent techniques concur in the view that the humpty-dumpty 
of human personality, once broken up into its parts, could never be 
put together again, even with the aid of all the techniques of modern 
science. 

I hasten to add that the analytic technique of the Stimulus-Re- 
sponse researchers is least harmful, indeed probably practically help- 
ful, in the diagnosis and training of the specific skill process. For 
example, arithmetical computation, sensori-motor skills of handwrit- 
ing, typewriting, and the like. The contribution which it has made 
to the improvement of the skills in the elementary school is a dis- 
tinctive one. No doubt a small fraction instead of the current pre- 
ponderance of our research energies should be devoted to the further 
clearing up of the unsolved problems of practice. 

xX 

The implications of the foregoing comments seem to me to be 
clear. The ‘“experimental’’ schools (I refer now to the child-cen- 
tered laboratory schools) are in a strategic position to launch a 
new era marked by the thorough study of child personality. They 
have already achieved a sound orienting belief in the integration of 
personality. Whether they know it or not, their crudely phrased 
hypotheses of the integration of experience have solid foundation in 
the facts found by the neurologists and the configuration psycholo- 
gists, and in the intuitions of the creative artists throughout all time. 
Their general attitude toward the complex nature of the whole child 
and the desire to study his development in total social situations 
prepare them effectively for true experimental research. With this 
attitude, however, must be combined understanding of more thor- 
oughgoing, more objective, more scientific methods of studying the 
growth of child personality. 

The experimental school, therefore, should launch comprehensive 
studies of child personality ®° with as objective techniques as it can 
muster. To many of my hearers the scientific study of the integra- 
tion of personality will sound like just so many words. However, 
the maximum development of personality can be defined and studied 
objectively. It consists essentially in the development of the indi- 
vidual’s intellectual, physical, rhythmic, and emotional powers. On 


*In the January, 1929, issue of the Journal of Educational Psychology, in collaboration with two 
associates, I report the first of a series’ of such studies. 
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the one hand, his understanding of himself and the world about him; 
on the other hand, the drawing out of his self-expressive, self-culti- 
vative capacities. Understanding! Self-cultivation through creative 
self-expression! Are not these the two dynamic aims of the educa- 
tion of to-morrow? And does not their psychological exploration 
constitute the most pertinent problem to which our experimental 
schools should devote themselves? I believe it does. 

We confront on the one hand the age-long problem of the con- 
duct of the understanding—the development of informed, thinking 
youth. Our problem is no less than that of the psychological study 
of the four factors of motive, attitude, meaning, and judgment. Spe- 
cifically, how through the various years of school life do grasp of 
meaning and power of judgment develop? What are the motives 
and the resultant attitudes that determine the conduct of the kinder- 
garten-primary child, the child in the intermediate school, the young 
people of our junior and senior high schools? These, on the side of 
the intellectual activities of the school, rather than the determination 
of amounts and distribution of practice on the skills, constitute our 
most urgent problems of research. 

XI 

Motive! Attitude! Meaning! Judgment! Basic elements in 
the integrated experience of the individual. To be studied by what 
method? By tests? Yes, in part through the use of tests. Tests, 
however, which truly diagnose motive and attitude; tests which meas- 
ure the wealth of meaning, of connotation which has been built up 
in the experience of the individual, tests which really explore his 
capacity to reason, to judge. Tests, furthermore, which measure 
these elements in relationship. In isolation the factors of experience 
mean almost nothing. I would not, therefore, discontinue the present 
endeavor to develop measuring instruments for the detection of deep, 
underlying drives of conduct. 

But the devising and using of tests constitutes at best but a partial 
technique for exploring human understanding. Their contribution 
will be small compared to the total eye-witness study of child be- 
havior. We must install in our laboratory schools machinery for the 
objective portrayal of the conduct of growing children. Instead of 
the inadequate, retrospective, wishful records of teachers, we must 
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have the verbatim account of the eye-witness analyst. The record 
must be made of the total behavior of the child—his language, his 
gesture, and the products of his creative achievement. Studies of 
children in action, critical analyses of personality as it develops in 
natural social situations. The environment of the laboratory schools 
in the primary grades at least, provides a natural setting for such 
social study. 

To set up the machinery for an objective record of what goes on 
in a school, two persons must be placed in each of our experimental 
classrooms, together with adequate stenographic and clerical service. 
We must finance the codperative study of childhood. Teaching and 
the study of learning must go on together by partners—equally cogni- 
zant of curriculum needs, skilled in the artistry of teaching, and 
equipped with the attitudes and techniques of scientific study. Fif- 
teen years of experience in experimentation has taught us clearly that 
it is impossible for a teacher to teach and to study learning at the 
same time. The processes are markedly different. The teacher is 
concerned with the drawing-out of children; the analyst, striving to dig 
beneath the overt behavior of children, is concerned with discovering 
how they are drawn out. The process of drawing-out the children, 
of getting them to reconstruct their experiences, cannot be successfully 
interrupted to carry on concurrently the process of analyzing how 
growth takes place. Hence the imperative need of putting two 
trained students of childhood in every experimental classroom.‘ 

It will not be a sufficient reply from the administrators of our exper- 
imental schools to say that funds are lacking for such a thorough eye- 
witness study of behavior and growth. Funds are now available. 
Huge amounts of money are being spent by our great foundations for 
surveys of academic subjects of study, as well as for the development 
of experimental schools. A considerable proportion of this money 
could be devoted now to the endowing of trained specialists to make 
continuing growth studies of childhood. 


XII 


This paper has already exceeded its limited space, and I have out- 
lined only the important researches in the intellectual problems of 
understanding. I have been unable even to comment upon the fact 


TIn the January, 1929, issue of the Journal of Educational Psychology already referred to, I 
discuss this technique more extensively. 
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that we have available for our study tentatively substantiated hypoth- 
eses and techniques. I can merely remind you in passing that 
scholastic experience, philosophic analysis, and, in certain fields, con- 
siderable measured investigation have given us, for example, the 
hypotheses first of the integrative nature of learning; second, of its 
active, dynamic nature; third, of its inductive, cumulative, integrative 
character. These fundamental hypotheses and their corresponding 
techniques of investigation are available now for systematic exploi- 
tation in the experimental school. 

At the expense of being dogmatic, therefore, I can merely char- 
acterize briefly the other great group of relatively unexplored prob- 
lems. I refer to the problem of a psychological analysis of creative 
self-expression; in short, the psychology of the creative act. 

In the past ten years laboratory schools, and to some extent public 
schools, have produced striking exhibits of the creative capacities of 
children. Volumes of child poetry, stimulated by Hughes Mearns’s 
Creative Youth, have come from the educational press. Annual 
scholastic exhibits abound with the original products of creative paint- 
ing and sculpture. Social studies are being reconstructed through a 
wealth of original graphic productivity—maps, cartoons, graphs, 
what-not. Units of work include much original writing and acting 
of plays, painting of scenery, designing and constructing of costumes. 
Even creative music has entered the school. 

To the present time, however, the laboratory schools have pro- 
duced almost no analyses of the conditions which must inhere in the 
educative process to bring about these creative products. The creative 
artists who have produced these stirring results have revealed a 
marked reticence to explore the psychology of the creative act. It is 
my judgment that it can be explored and that its careful study would 
expedite its more widespread emergence in our public schools. 

How can the creative act be explored? First and foremost, only 
by artists, persons who are sensitive to the fundamental conditions 
of the creative process itself. The utilization of the eye-witness 
analyst—the analyst himself an artist as well as a scientist in point 
of view—will uncover, I am confident, many of the symptoms of the 
creative process. From the writings of Mearns, Coleman, Cane, 
Levin, Mitchell, and a growing host of others, we can already dis- 
cern the faint outlines of the psychology of the creative act. 
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At this point we are, however, far out on the frontier of inquiry. 
Studies must be set up which will determine the rdle of technique in 
the creative process; which will reveal the stages through which ma- 
turing childhood achieves more and more integrated revelations of 
that process. Complicated and difficult investigations must be set 
under way to determine the place of the several arts in the school 
program—whether, for example, any should be allotted a separate 
place in the schedule or whether, rather, the creative act shall be 
permitted its day in each of the units of work. 

I venture one negative prediction concerning the techniques by 
which this study of the creative act can be successfully carried on. 
That is, that it is not susceptible of study by statistical and ‘‘measur- 
ing’ methods. It will not be successfully investigated by the design- 
ing of scales, as has been done in recent years for the measurement 
of drawing ability or for the evaluation of English composition. It is 
my confident judgment that the designing and construction and use 
of scales in art, in composition, in poetry have in the past, and will 
in the future, continue seriously to retard the development of truly 
creative processes in our schools. 

To discriminate clearly the role of measurement, we must bear 
in mind the clear-cut distinctions between the goals and the methods 
of science and of art. Science aims at the discovery and production 
of uniformity. It desires standardization. It searches for recur- 
rence, for the determination of law. Hence, measurement is its neces- 
sary tool. Science, to achieve uniformity, was compelled to design 
scales of approximately equal units, and its most serious endeavor 
has been to reduce error. 

How totally different is the situation in art! Art, in contradistinc- 
tion to science, aims at uniqueness. Its goal is non-uniformity, non- 
standardization. Art is the striving of individuality to express itself 
in unique ways. Each human being in the world is a unique indi- 
viduality. So, too, his creative processes and their products are 
unique. Hence, it is inconceivable that these creative products (not 
the adaptive ones) can be measured on a scale, the units of which 
correspond to the units of any other individual’s scale. To devise 
adequate measuring instruments in creative art, therefore, would 
necessitate the absurd production of as many scales as there were 
artists, and produce the absurd conclusion that only a given individual 
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could make his scale and use it to measure the product of his creative 
work. Hence, my hypothesis that the exploration of the creative 
act and the development of the arts in the school program will be 
impeded rather than advanced by the design and construction of 
standardized scales, tests, and their inevitable norms. 

Let no one leave this lecture, however, with a misconception con- 
cerning my spoken attitude toward measurement. For the improve- 
ment of the skills—handwriting, arithmetical computation, and the 
like—for the enlargement of meaning, for the diagnosing and devel- 
oping of reasoning, we shall employ as wisely as possible carefully 
designed measuring instruments. I remind you, therefore, that in 
thinking about measurement we must draw a clear distinction between 
the adaptive processes of the school and the creative processes. No 
more subtle and baffling problem confronts the experimental school 
in America. 


XIII 


in conclusion, I can merely remind you of the manifold problems 
of administration that confront the laboratory schools of to-day and 
to-morrow. 

Paralleling these crucial problems of understanding and creative 
self-cultivation there are urgent and difficult problems for the recon- 
struction of the program of the school. For example: to what ex- 
tent will the program of the school of to-morrow be composed of 
broad units of work which develop out of the previous experiences 
of children and ramify through many fields now subdivided in a dozen 
academic school subjects? More specifically, should the program con- 
sist of four or five long units of work, or, on the other hand, of a 
dozen or more relatively short units? Various schemes of organiza- 
tion are now extant, but no definitely controlled investigation of the 
problem is being carried on. This represents one of the most urgent 
next steps before the experimental school. 

Or: to what extent should the curriculum be planned in advance? 
Many published writings are before us from the advocates of the 
two opposed points of view. One group defends the rigorous plan- 
ning of the curriculum in advance, the other the spontaneous building 
of the curriculum on the spot. The problem can be solved only by 
elaborate objective records of interest, achievement, and growth, 
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made under varying conditions. This is a problem, however, of such 
great complexity that I do not look for its experimental solution in 
our own time. 

Baffing problems confront us in the field of the selection of the 
activities and materials of instruction. For example: (1) the deter- 
mination of the central concepts and generalizations which are essen- 
tial to the clear thinking of growing childhood; (2) complicated 
problems of the grade placement of activities (there exists at the 
present time great confusion concerning the optimum assignment of 
activities and materials to the grades) ; (3) problems involved in the 
theoretical postponement of the skills in the primary grades. 

This enumerative addendum must bring to a close my brief sketch 
of the experimental school. I regret that the huge scope of our prob- 
lem has made impossible elaborate illustration of each of its baffling 
aspects. 

What, then, is our greatest need? I return to my original thesis: 
The need for greater scholarship, and a more truly experimental 
attitude of mind. The scholarship of the scientists, and the divine 
discontent of the artist: an attitude which will compel us to master 
the known knowledge and techniques of students on every frontier 
of personality; the technical methods and findings of the neurologist, 
the physiologist, the experimental findings of each of the great psycho- 
logical schools of thought. Each constitutes an important strut to 
the structure of our understanding of human personality. 

I believe that the future of the experimental school rests upon the 
capacity of the experimental mind in America to comprehend the 
conflicting goals, hypotheses, points of view, and techniques, and to 
reconcile them in a comprehensive experimental theory. As Victor 
Branford phrased it, it is the “reconciliation of science and sanctity” 
that we need; it is ‘the marriage of knowledge and reverence,” it is 
the integration of the points of view and the techniques of science 
and of art. 
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A LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By EDWIN H. REEDER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Tuis is the third in a series of articles by Professor Reeder on practical class- 
room teaching. Each article consists of a description of a lesson observed by the 
author, and his comments upon it. These comments indicate what he considers the 
points of strength and weakness, and the educational principles involved are dis- 
cussed. “A Stereopticon Lesson” appeared in THE Recorp for May, 1928, and “A 
Lesson in Geography” in the October, 1928, number.—Ebiror. 


SHORT time ago the observer saw a lesson in the fourth grade 

in the subject of science. The children were having their sec- 

ond lesson on ants. They had previously made something of a study 

of bees, and their familiarity with some of the conceptions of insect 

life was revealed during the recitation period by their comparisons of 
ant and bee life. 

At the beginning of the lesson the teacher set up at the front of 

the room a large card bearing a number of questions about ant life, 

as follows: 


How do ants build their homes? 

How do they get their food ? 

How and why do ants lift and carry loads bigger than themselves? 
Why do we sometimes call an ant hill an ant city? 
. Do ants have eyes? 

. Can ants understand each other? 

. Does an ant hill have a queen? 

. What is her work? 

Why do some ants have wings? 

Do the male ants do any work? 

. How are baby ants born? 

. Do ants need water to drink? 

. Are ants warlike? 

. Do ants sleep in the winter? 

. Are there ants in every part of the world? 
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The teacher began the lesson by asking the children whether there 
were certain questions on the card which they could answer imme- 
diately without study. Numbers 5, 7, and 13 were answered at once 
by some of the members of the group. The teacher then led a dis- 
cussion on the subject of the different kinds of ants, and put on the 
board the classification into drones, queens, and workers. The class 
then talked about the way in which the queen and the prince are 
carefully guarded by the workers up to the time of the nuptial flight. 
The teacher described in detail how the new queen starts to make 
her nest so that she can produce a new colony. The children had a 
number of pictures of ants and different books on the subject, which 
the teacher allowed them to pass around so that all might see what a 
worker, a queen, and a drone look like. The teacher then told the 
children in detail about the underground chambers of an ant hill, 
about how the little ants are hatched, and later how they spin their 
chrysalis, and how they are cared for after they emerge. She told 
how the top of the ant hill furnishes an oven for warming the eggs 
during incubation. She also gave a most interesting description of 
how the ants use the aphis as a sort of cow to supply nourishment 
for themselves and the young ants. The children seemed particu- 
larly interested in hearing about how the ants milk these strange 
cows. The lesson closed with another checking of the chart for those 
questions which had been answered. Numbers 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 were checked, and the teacher passed out to the children books 
which would help them in their study of the remaining questions. 

If the purpose of this lesson were misinterpreted, it would be 
called a poor lesson. Much inexact information was present, and 
there were many questions which were not cleared up. Little learn- 
ing of the active sort seemed to be taking place. The teacher talked 
at least three-fourths of the time, and the children were frequently 
passive listeners. To be sure, they seemed much interested in what 
the teacher told them, but their actual participation in furnishing 
ideas for the class work was comparatively small. A supervisor 
might be rather severe in his criticism of the lesson on the ground 
that little sound and effective learning seemed to have taken place. 

One of the most difficult features of the supervisor’s task, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that before he can reach any valid conclusion 
about a given lesson which he has observed, he must decide exactly 
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what the teacher’s aim was—what she was trying to do. Many a 
teacher has felt that a supervisor’s criticism was utterly unfair, 
because he misinterpreted the whole purpose of her lesson. There is 
nothing which is so discouraging to the teacher as to have this hap- 
pen, and in consequence all comment made by the supervisor impresses 
her as being beside the point. 

Of course it may well happen that the supervisor does not approve 
of the aim of the teacher after he discovers it. In this case, however, 
the discussion between teacher and supervisor should be on the basis 
of the validity of the aim rather than on the basis of the ability shown 
by the teacher in carrying it out. No teacher objects to a discussion 
with a supervisor on the controlling purposes of classroom work. The 
teacher looks upon this as real assistance in working out her prob- 
lems; and, if it is sympathetically and constructively carried out, she 
welcomes it as an aid in solving her daily problems. A misinterpre- 
tation on the part of the supervisor of the purpose of a whole lesson, 
however, with a cutting criticism of the teacher’s work on the basis 
of this misinterpretation, is a heart-breaking experience. 

Unfortunately, it is sometimes the most carefully planned and skill- 
fully conducted lessons which are the most subject to misinterpreta- 
tion. The superficial observer might be severely critical of the les- 
son under discussion, yet if one understood the purpose of the lesson 
correctly, his attitude toward it would be quite different. 

No one recognizes better than the teacher in question the necessity 
for providing in the learning process for the organization of ideas, 
for repetition, for opportunities for doing as well as for hearing, and 
for initiating and carrying through individual purposes. But this 
teacher was planning to spend probably two weeks on the study of 
ants. She realized that the stimulation which would satisfactorily 
carry a class of fourth grade children through two weeks of study 
on one topic must be very pronounced and deep-seated. One can 
stimulate a class to study ants simply by bringing an ant into the class- 
room and talking about it for a few minutes, but such stimulation 
would probably prove totally inadequate for carrying the interest 
through a two-weeks’ study. The teacher recognized this fact and 
realized that the only stimulation which really produces long con- 
tinued study-results is the stimulation which comes from acquaintance 
with a considerable body of truly interesting material. 
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It is quite generally accepted to-day that, using the terminology 
devised and employed by Thorndike, the learning process on any one 
topic may be roughly divided into three phases: the stimulation phase, 
called Readiness; the learning phase, called Exercise; and the judg- 
ing and conclusion phase, called Effect. 

Many misconceptions, however, have arisen as a result of attempts 
to apply this organization to the classroom. No other one of the 
three steps has been as much misunderstood as Readiness, or stimu- 
lation. Teachers have fallen into the error of expecting that a 
momentary interest created by the presence of a piece of concrete 
material in the classroom will carry the child through a long period 
of exercise or learning. They have also felt that this first phase of 
stimulation finds its best expression in working out in the classroom a 
series of questions to guide the study activities of the child. Having 
stated the questions, the teacher feels that the desire to find the 
answers will be so great that no further stimulation need be provided. 

This may be true of adults or of children in the upper grades, but 
it is not likely to be true of children in the early years of the elemen- 
tary school. Two weeks ago the observer talked with a teacher of 
the second grade who was much upset because her children did not 
seem to be interested in finding the answers to some questions they had 
worked out in class. The questions concerned the phenomenon of 
evaporation. ‘They were introduced in connection with a study of 
the necessity of watering the plants in the classroom. A number of 
excellent questions were asked by the children in their first discussion 
of the subject with the teacher, but when the teacher attempted to 
continue the discussion and to help the children to read simple expla- 
nations of the facts on succeeding days, she found that they had lost 
all interest in the subject and wanted to raise questions about other 
topics. Their questions had not proved sufficiently stimulative to 
carry them through a considerable period of study. 

The first misconception, then, is the notion that because children 
can be stimulated in one class period to raise questions they will 
therefore feel equally stimulated to carry on their research over sev- 
eral following days. The observer has heard a teacher say, ““How 
many boys and girls would like to study about so and so?” If she 
says it with an animated face and manner, the children are sure to 
raise their hands. She then asks, “What would you like to know 
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about it?’ As the children are anxious to please the teacher, they 
try hard to raise as many questions as possible. The teacher, accord- 
ingly, feels that the stimulation phase of her work is over, and she 
can pass directly into the study phase. The children, however, have 
raised the questions largely because they were expected to; and not 
so much because they really wanted to know the answers. 

The fact of the matter is that there is only one form of stimula- 
tion which is really persistent and which will carry children through a 
long continued study process. This form consists in acquaintance 
and contact with truly interesting subject matter. Good questions 
are the product of knowledge, not of ignorance. They come from 
acquaintance with ideas and knowledge, not from pure inspiration. 
The person who can raise the best questions about a scientific subject 
is a scientist, not a layman. A person who can ask the best questions 
about the performance of a symphony is a person who has studied 
music, not one who knows nothing about it. The first questions which 
are raised may be of some value in getting the children started into 
subject matter, but they are too inadequate to be sound guides for 
a long continued process of study. As Dewey expresses it, 


Any so-called “end” or “aim” or “project” which the average immature 
person can suggest in advance is likely to be highly vague and unformed, a mere 
outline sketch; not a suggestion of a definite result or consequence, but rather 
a gesture which roughly indicates a field within which activities might be car- 
ried on. It hardly represents thought at all: it is a suggestion. The real 
intellectual shaping of the “end” or purpose comes during and because of the 
operations subsequently performed. . . . There is no more fatal flaw in psy- 
chology than that which takes the original vague fore-feeling of some conse- 
quence to be realized as the equivalent of a thought of an end, a true purpose 
and directive plan. The thought of an end is strictly correlative to perception 
of means and methods. Only as the latter becomes clear during the serial process 
of execution does the project and guiding aim and plan become evident and 
articulated. In the full sense of the word, a person becomes aware of what he 
wants to do and what he is about only when the work is actually complete. 


The teacher in the lesson we are discussing was attempting to give 
her pupils enough acquaintance with the truly fascinating details of 
the life of an ant so that they would be able to raise more intelligent 
questions than the random ones which were the product of her first 


* Dewey, John, “Individuality and Experience."’ Journal of the Barnes Foundation, Vol. II, 
January, 1926. . 
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discussion, and to lay the foundation for a truly productive study of 
the field. It was only natural, therefore, with these little children 
that she should have done a large proportion of the talking and that 
they should bear a comparatively passive part in the work of this 
recitation. There was no question whatever about their interest. 
Their faces showed the fascination which they felt for the details 
she was giving them. Of course it is true that these details might 
have been obtained from books, but books on the fourth grade level 
dealing with the subject of ants are few. 

The second misconception with regard to the phase of learning 
called Readiness or stimulation is one which is also characteristic of 
the point of view of many teachers toward the other phases. It is 
that these phases exist in a pure and non-overlapping form. 

Teachers seem to believe that there must be a period in the learn- 
ing process on any one topic when the children are stimulated but 
neither learn nor reach any conclusions; that they must then collect 
data and learn without receiving any stimulation or arriving at any 
conclusions; and that, finally, they must reach conclusions without at 
the same time experiencing stimulation or engaging in learning activi- 
ties. This is a complete misinterpretation of the facts. No one 

* learns that way in real life. One is stimulated for a minute or two, 
perhaps, along a certain line. He finds out the answer to the ques- 
tion in his mind and then perhaps temporarily passes on to other 
things. Another stimulus along a kindred line later impinges on his 
consciousness. He studies for a short time and again reaches a con- 
clusion. After a number of such experiences dealing with a certain 
topic he realizes that he must really make a serious study of this 
whole topic. Then he plunges into a phase of his work which is 
largely thinking, organization of material, memorizing, and gather- 
ing more data. During all this time, however, he is being constantly 
restimulated by the finding of new data which raise new questions. 
His conclusion is again frequently a stimulus toward future sound 
work and research. 

It is none the less true that although any one of the phases of 
learning will probably have elements of the other two, yet looked at 
in the large the study process on any one topic should have a Readi- 
ness phase, an Exercise phase, and an Effect phase. In the older type 
of teaching this fact was ignored and every recitation consisted of a 
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question and answer exercise in which the teacher tested the knowl- 
edge of her pupils. However, with the introduction into the ele- 
mentary school of larger units of thought and study, extending over 
days and weeks, this former type of recitation has been gradually 
disappearing. The control of the teacher over newer methods has 
not been so sure as was that over the old question and answer type, 
hence some of the mistakes to which attention has been called. 

In this situation the supervisor has a double duty to perform. He 
must assume leadership in helping teachers to a greater control over 
the method of handling larger units of work, and at the same time 
he must accustom himself to recognizing the phase of the learning 
process which he is observing in an individual lesson, so that his 
discussion of it with the teacher may be based on a sound considera- 
tion of her aim. 

Each of the three phases of learning and teaching has its char- 
acteristic features. The stimulation phase, an illustration of which 
has been given in the lesson under discussion, is characterized by a 
large amount of teacher activity. The teacher is probably in charge 
throughout, and guides the attention and mental activity of the chil- 
dren. Here may, moreover, be a lack of orderliness in the presen- 
tation of material and therefore little organization of ideas into 
definite form. The children will be, so to speak, nibbling at or tast- 
ing the subject matter. The material will be highly concrete and 
interesting, including, perhaps, pictures, models, diagrams, or real 
objects. This description of the characteristics of the stimulative type 
of recitation applies practically in its entirety to the lesson we have 
described. As a lesson representing this phase of the teaching process, 
therefore, it should receive commendation by the supervisor, rather 
than the censure which would be its portion if the supervisor should 
think of it as an Exercise or study lesson. 

To summarize, a lesson must be interpreted in the light of the 
teacher’s aim. If the aim is chiefly to arouse in the children a state 
of Readiness for a considerable unit of subject matter, she should 
present a wealth of interesting concrete material, out of which ques- 
tions, problems, and projects may grow. Stimulation of the best sort 
requires not only this, but also a certain amount of learning or Exer- 
cise, and satisfaction with the work, or Effect; for pure stimulation, 
alone, is likely to have a cloying effect upon the learner. 








A FUNDAMENTAL BACKGROUND* 


By CASSIUS JACKSON KEYSER 


Adrain Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Columbia University 


T IS not my intention to discourse upon anything so obvious as 

the importance of backgrounds in general. My aim is to sketch for 
your contemplation a specific or particular background—an immense 
one—whose importance will be so evident, I trust, as not to require 
demonstration or even minor defense. For the picture is to present 
in outline two great enterprises that together embrace or constitute 
the whole truth-seeking activity of the human intellect. ‘The enter- 
prises in question are Mathematics and Science. You are thus in- 
vited to join me in considering briefly the two weightiest words in 
the vocabulary of rational thought. Neither of them can be well 
understood without considering the other. We are to be concerned 
with the question of their meanings. 

What is Mathematics? And what is Science? 

After more than two thousand years of endeavor, beginning be- 
fore the great days of Plato, mathematical philosophers and philo- 
sophic mathematicians have at length recently succeeded, as you may 
know, in answering the former question acceptably. And so we may 
now say that in critical circles the term mathematics has a well recog- 
nized or standard meaning. It is a part of my present task to remind 
you of that meaning. I have said “‘in critical circles’’ because there 
still are able mathematicians who have not seriously tried to ascertain 
what mathematics distinctively or essentially is and whose knowledge 
of what it is may be fairly likened to the kind of knowledge that 
enables a duck to discriminate water from land or a horse to find 
its own stall—a very valuable kind of knowledge but not the kind 
available for the purposes of articulate definition. 

The term science, on the other hand, has had a far less happy 
fortune. Unlike the term mathematics, it has not received such 
critical attention, such searching scrutiny, as could yield an acceptable 
or authoritative definition of it. And so we are obliged to say that 


* An address given at the Conference on Mathematics held in connection with the National Con- 
ference on Education which met at Teachers College on April 10 and 11, 1928. 
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this most familiar term, everywhere heard and seen, is to-day, as it 
always has been, without a standard meaning. In current usage it is 
employed in a vast variety of senses that are not only vague and often 
incompatible, but are, moreover, quite devoid of any common factor 
—a fact witnessed by such phrases as ‘Mathematical Science’’ and 
“Christian Science,” for, if these have a common element of mean- 
ing, pray tell us what it is. 

Inasmuch as the term science remains without a standard meaning 
there is nothing, unless it were modesty, to restrain us from trying 
to give it one. We may endeavor, that is, to construct a suitable 
definition for the term and may submit it in the hope that sooner 
or later it will be found to have the required merits. After a good 
deal of thought and hesitation I have decided—perhaps rashly—upon 
the venture. 

My task for the hour, is, therefore, a double one. I have to present 
two definitions—one of mathematics and one for science. There is, 
however, a notable difference: the former definition is to be presented 
as a thing established and fairly well recognized but the definition of 
science is to be presented as a thing proposed and submitted. 

At the outset we are obliged to do something that is far from 
easy to do—I refer to thinking about what is very familiar—for we 
have to begin by thinking about Propositions and about the relation 
of Implication, which often serves, as you know, to bind a multitude 
of seemingly incoherent and haphazard propositions into a systematic 
and indissoluble unity. 

Without propositions the dance of human life could not go on. 
They occur as essential in our silent meditation, in what we say, in 
what we hear, in what we read, in work and in play, even in our 
dreams. Millions of them are uttered daily, even hourly, by the men, 
women, and children of the world. It is beyond all imagination to 
grasp how many countless millions have been uttered since human 
speech began. And what should one say of the yet vaster multitudes 
destined for utterance before it shall end? It is perhaps not a matter 
for wonder that propositions are so numerous, so ubiquitous and so 
familiar, for thought is essential to human life, and propositions 
are essential instruments both for the performance or the conduct of 
thought and for its effective communication. 

What is the common characteristic of these innumerable instru- 
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ments? What is a proposition? It is not my intention to deal here 
with that interesting and difficult question, for time would not permit 
me, even if I were competent, to deal with it adequately. In regard 
to the question I will make, in passing, a single observation: though 
all propositions are statements, not all statements are propositions. 
A good specimen of statements that are not propositions is this one: 
“Even God is God and not-God as well.”” For a statement, if it is 
to be a proposition, must at least satisfy the condition that what 
it purports to state shall be logically thinkable; and it is evident that 
what involves a contradiction in terms is not thinkable. There is in 
our world an amazing amount of an earnest kind of discourse mainly 
composed of statements which, though presented as propositions, are 
not genuine propositions but are sheer solemn non-sense. 

And now a word respecting implication. No term in speech is 
more significant. Were it not for the relation denoted by it—were 
all propositions logically independent, as some of them are—if in the 
realm of propositions there were to be found none from which others 
are deducible—, then there could be no inference in the world, no 
rigorously rational thinking, no mathematics, and no science beyond 
the barest beginnings of it in unreasoning observation. In such a 
world, if there were one, life might be possible, but not human life. 
If one could in some wise suddenly reveal to mankind the extent to 
which human culture, human achievements, human civilization in all 
its aspects and dimensions have depended upon the silent service ren- 
dered by the subtle relation which we denote in English by the little 
word imply, the vision would fill its beholders with ineffable wonder 
and awe. So little do we, ordinarily, sense the immeasurable gravity 
of a great imponderable principle. 

If each of the symbols, p and qg, denotes a set of one or more 
propositions, it may happen, as we know, that p and q are so related 
that q can be logically deduced from p. Perhaps the most familiar 
example of such a situation is that in which p denotes a system of 
geometric axioms, assumptions, or postulates, and q denotes one or 
more of the propositions that, in current usage, are commonly called 
theorems. To assert that such a relation exists is to assert an impli- 
cation; and, conversely, to assert an implication is to assert the pres- 
ence of the deducibility relation. The two relations are equivalent; 
when either holds, the other holds. 
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Of the various ways for asserting an implication, the best way, 
because the one least liable to ambiguous interpretation, is that in 
which the relation is stated explicitly, as in the form 

p implies q, 

which might, therefore, be fittingly called the standard form of such 
assertions. Though very common and often convenient, the if-then 
form—if p, then g—does not guarantee that a proposition having 
it states an implication. For example, the proposition—if it lightens, 
it will thunder—does not state an implication, for, though the propo- 
sition may be true, certainly no one asserting it can be rightly re- 
garded as thereby asserting that the proposition, it will thunder, can 
be deduced Jogically from the proposition, it lightens. 

No doubt the remarks I have been making are pretty obvious. 
Presently it will appear why I have made them. Propositions, as 
you know, may be classified in accordance with a great variety of 
principles, and so there are many propositional classes or types, sub- 
classes or subtypes, some of them mutually exclusive, some of them 
overlapping,—how many in all no one knows. Among them are 
found two types so comprehensive, so generic and so fundamental as 
to demand our best attention. I regret the necessity of having to 
describe them, or the propositions composing them, by words so 
threadbare, so uninspiring and hitherto so ill-defined as the adjectives 
hypothetical and categorical. But, though the words themselves are 
ill-defined and old, I purpose here to give them meanings that are 
definite and new. These meanings, which are essential to the under- 
standing of what I have yet to say, I define as follows: 

(1) A hypothetical proposition is one that states an implication; 
in other words, it is one statable in the form, p implies g, where p 
and q denote propositions; in yet other words, it is a proposition stat- 
ing that a proposition q is logically deducible from a proposition (or 
propositions) p. 

(2) A categorical proposition is one that is non-hypothetical; in 
other words, it is one that does not state an implication; in yet other 
words, ... 

I will tarry here a moment to emphasize the fact that the definitions 
just now given differ essentially from the usual dictionary and logic- 
book definitions of the same terms; for, according to these definitions, 
which I reject as worse than worthless because misleading, a proposi- 
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tion is hypothetical if it has the if-then form, and categorical if it has 
not; but, by the new definitions, a proposition, no matter what its 
form, is hypothetical or categorical according as what it states is or 
is not an implication. The presence or absence of the if-then form 
is not decisive. Suppose, for example, that p is a set of geometric 
postulates and g one of the theorems, then the proposition, p implies 
q, and the proposition—if p, then g—are equivalent and both of them 
are hypothetical, though one of them has, and the other has not, the 
if-then form. So, too, the proposition, the earth’s orbit is an ellipse, 
and the proposition—if O is the earth’s orbit, then O is an ellipse— 
are equivalent categoricals, though again one of them is, and the 
other is not, in the if-then form. An even better example of such 
equivalent categoricals is the pair of familiar propositions: Lightning 
is always followed by thunder; and if it lightens, it will thunder. 
I need hardly add that in a hypothetical proposition, p implies q, the 
implier p and the implicate q are respectively the “hypothesis” and 
the “consequent” or “conclusion” of the traditional nomenclature. 
It is, however, worth noting carefully that a categorical proposition 
has neither implier nor implicate—neither hypothesis nor consequent 
—though, when stated in the if-then form, it unfortunately seems to 
have, and so here, as elsewhere, one must be on guard against decep- 
tive appearances. Consider, for example, our familiar textbook 
theorems. ‘These are categorical; many of them have the if-then 
form; but the if-parts, though currently called hypotheses, are not 
genuine hypotheses, for none of them logically implies the corres- 
ponding then-part. In such books the only genuine hypotheses are 
the postulates; and the theorems, whatever their forms, are the only 
genuine consequences, or implicates. The common ignoring of this 
fact results in lamentable confusion unceasingly. 

According to my initial promise I am trying to sketch a large back- 
ground. We have now before us, at least in idea, two great propo- 
sitional types—that of hypotheticals and that of categoricals. The 
most obvious facts about them are these: every proposition whatever 
belongs to the one type or to the other; no proposition belongs to 
both—the types are mutually exclusive; taken together, they embrace 
all possible propositions—they are, so to say, the basic grand di- 
visions of the propositional world. 

I wonder whether you have not surmised what I purpose here to do 
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with them. Well, the answer is this: I intend to employ one of the 
types as a basis for formulating what is to-day, as I have said, the ac- 
cepted definition of Mathematics; and to use the other as a basis in 
formulating what I hope may one day be the accepted definition of 
Science. 


The formulations—three for mathematics and three for science— 
are as follows: 


(1) A mathematical proposition is an established hypothetical proposition. 

(2) A scientific proposition is an established categorical proposition. 

(3) Regarded as an enterprise mathematics has for its aim the establishment 
of hypothetical propositions. 

(4) Regarded as an enterprise science has for its aim the establishment of 
categorical propositions, 

(5) As a body of achievements mathematics is composed of all established 
hypothetical propositions and no others. 

(6) As a body of achievements science is composed of all established cate- 
gorical propositions and no others. 


The occurrence in the foregoing of the word “‘established”’ obliges 
me to tell what I mean by the phrase—an established proposition. I 
do not mean by it a proposition that is absolutely known to be true 
or one that can not be doubted, for the blade of skepticism has been 
often brought to so keen an edge as to cut away the very possibility 
of absolute certainty. I mean by the phrase in question what I under- 
stand to be meant by it in critical usage, and the meaning is this: An 
“established” proposition is one that is so regarded, so spoken of, 
so treated, by all or nearly all expert authorities in the field, or the 
subject, to which the proposition belongs. It is plain that the element 
of time is essential; an established proposition has a date or dates. 
It is abundantly evident in the history of thought that a given propo- 
sition may be, for a period of time, an established proposition and 
then cease to be such. The Newtonian law of gravitation; the nebu- 
lar hypothesis of Kant and Laplace; Jesus was born of a virgin; the 
earth is flat; every continuous curve admits a tangent at each of 
its points; any whole is greater than any one of its parts; heat, light 
and electricity are imponderable substances: these are but a few of 
many propositions that were once established propositions but now 
are not. 

Having indicated the sense in which the phrase—an established 
proposition—is to be construed, I venture to believe that the fore- 
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going six definitions are now sufficiently definite and clear. It is evi- 
dent that the two definitions of mathematics are virtually equivalent, 
as are also the two of science. Personally I prefer those in which 
mathematics and science are viewed as enterprises. But the ground 
of my preference is psychological rather than logical. As already 
intimated, the definition of mathematics is presented as something 
established and fairly well recognized but the definition of science is 
presented as a proposal and submitted as such for consideration. 

To consider the proposal fairly we have to face the two comple- 
mentary questions: What may be said for it? And what against it? 
Neither of them can be answered in a word. Ina volume entitled The 
Pastures of Wonder (Columbia University Press), I have endeavored 
to answer both of the questions fully. The answer to be given in the 
time remaining for this address must needs be incomplete, compendi- 
ous and brief. It would be a misfortune if, in examining various 
aspects of the matter successively, we were thus to lose, or fail to 
gain, a perspective vision of the whole. 

We have seen that, to the two great propositional types, there 
correspond respectively, in virtue of our human concern for truth, 
two great human enterprises, one of them having for its aim to 
establish hypothetical propositions and the other aiming at the estab- 
lishment of categoricals. Just as the propositional types are, as I 
have said, the basic grand divisions of the propositional world, so 
the corresponding enterprises, though radically different from one 
another, together embrace the entire truth-seeking activity of the hu- 
man intellect. It seems incredible, and yet it is a fact, that these two 
most momentous of human enterprises, though they doubtless began 
with the advent of man, remained, both of them, until just a few years 
ago, without so much as the distinction of being designated by names. 
Very recently, as I have said, one of them—the one concerned with 
hypothetical propositions—came to be happily designated, at least in 
critical circles, by the name Mathematics. And that event was highly 
important on two accounts: for thereby an immense human enter- 
prise at length ceased to be nameless and at the same time a great 
term acquired, for the first time in its age-long career, a definite, 
intelligible, standard signification. But the other enterprise—the 
one concerned with categoricals—remains nameless still. My pres- 
ent offense consists solely in proposing to call it Science. 
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It is evident that, were the proposal adopted, certain important 
advantages would accrue. The more obvious of these may be readily 
indicated as follows: 

(1) The two great truth-seeking enterprises of mankind would, 
each of them, be conveniently represented and designated throughout 
the civilized world by a name of its own. 

(2) Each of the terms—Mathematics and Science—would have a 
definite, clear, standard signification, one and the same everywhere. 

(3) Just as all mathematical propositions, however widely they 
differ among themselves, have in common one fundamental property 
—hypotheticality; so all scientific propositions, however much they 
might differ among themselves, would have in common one fundamen- 
tal property—categoricality ; whereas the propositions that are to-day 
called scientific have in common no property whatever. 

(4) Any layman intelligent enough to distinguish between hypo- 
thetical and categorical propositions and having the gumption to ask 
an available expert whether a given proposition is an established one 
could readily identify that which in any given discourse is mathemati- 
cal, that which is scientific, and that which is neither: a highly impor- 
tant kind of discrimination but a kind that no layman, however 
intelligent and eager, can at present possibly make. 

(5) It would be possible to answer naturally, easily, definitely 
and clearly the much debated and still unsettled question of scientific 
methodology: What is the method of science? For obviously the 
answer would be: The scientific method consists of any and all avail- 
able means for the establishment of categorical propositions. Thus 
conceived, the scientific method would evidently embrace all special 
scientific methods whether known or yet to be discovered, but none 
of these could any longer rightly claim to be the method of science. 
Such a claim, now commonly made, would be then seen to be provin- 
cial, presumptuous, ridiculous, and be laughed out of court. 

It will hardly be denied that the items I have listed as obvious 
advantages are rightly so called. I shall not pause here to argue or 
to stress their importance. The full measure of their importance will 
gradually disclose itself to any one who is both qualified and inter- 
ested to ponder them. On the other hand, to anyone who is tem- 
peramentally unconcerned with fundamental matters, who is unpained 
by the presence of disorder and indetermination in his thought and 
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discourse, and who, satisfied with the status quo, has felt no need of 
improving it, the mentioned advantages will hardly seem worthy of 
consideration. The solution of a problem, no matter how important, 
is little apt to interest or to impress one who has never wrestled with 
the problem nor felt its challenge. 

I turn now to the consideration of such adverse criticism as the 
proposed definition of science may be confidently expected to evoke, 
especially at first. I believe that the merits of the definition are 
sufficient to win for it, ultimately, the approval of anyone who will 
examine it carefully and maturely, with open mind. But to win the 
general approval of ‘scientific’ experts will require time. For among 
many of them the first effect of the proposal, if they do not ignore it, 
will be to call forth objections to it. The objections will be two, 
both of them relating to scope. The objectors will say that the 
definition is at once too narrow and too broad: too narrow because 
it excludes mathematics from the domain of science; and too broad 
because it extends that domain to include the speculations of phi- 
losophy. Let us examine these objections. 

And first the one concerned with the exclusion of mathematics. 
It will be urged by many scientific men but most strenuously by those 
among them who are familiar with the great instrumental service 
of mathematics in scientific research and exposition. Such a critic, 
let us say a physicist for the sake of a little concreteness, may, I be- 
lieve, be fairly supposed to speak as follows: 

“According to the definition of mathematics and the proposed 
definition of science, no mathematical proposition is scientific, and no 
scientific proposition is mathematical. Thus your proposal does vio- 
lence to a most venerable tradition. From time immemorial, as you 
know, scholars have regarded mathematics not only as a branch of 
science but as being, among branches of knowledge, the scientific 
branch par excellence; it has indeed been long esteemed as a model 
or ideal pattern which scientific branches may legitimately aspire to 
copy and to which, as they approach maturity, they may more and 
more nearly conform. It seems to me that the tradition is a sound 
one and I will tell you why. In doing so I will speak as a physicist 


but what I am about to say of physicists and physics is likewise true | 


of many other scientific men and their subjects. Not only is it a fact 
that physicists employ mathematics as an instrument in physical re- 
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search but it is also a fact that the literature of physics contains many 
mathematical propositions which, though hypothetical, are neverthe- 
less propositions about the subject-matter of physics. My contention 
is that such propositions, notwithstanding they are mathematical, are 
also physics propositions and are, therefore, scientific. But accord- 
ing to your proposal, mathematical propositions, even though they are 
about the subject-matter of physics or other scientific branch, are not 
scientific propositions and ought, therefore, in strictness, to be ex- 
cluded from the literature of science. I cannot but think that a pro- 
posal involving such consequences is absurd and, were it not ridicu- 
lous, would be shocking.” 

What is to be said in response to that criticism? I venture to reply 
as follows: 

“You have alluded to the hoary tradition according to which 
mathematics is a branch of science. I desire in the first place to 
draw your attention to certain facts which were unknown when the 
tradition began and which, if they had been known in that remote 
time, would have made it impossible for such a tradition to originate. 
I will begin by asking how you as a physicist come to be sometimes 
interested in mathematical propositions or in the deductive process 
by which they are established. You will agree, I am confident, that 
the answer is substantially as follows. You observe a certain group 
of seemingly related physical phenomena; you desire to account for 
them, to ascertain their cause or the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for their appearance or perhaps the law to which they conform 
(for you assume that there is such a law). If known, the cause or 
the conditions or the law would be stated categorically as a fact re- 
garding the phenomena in question; and so it is evident that your 
aim is to establish a categorical proposition about a part or an aspect 
of the physical world. You make a more or less shrewd guess as to 
what the sought-for proposition is; the guess requires to be tested; 
in the process of testing it the first step is to ascertain the conse- 
quences or the implicates of the guessed-at proposition; these are also 
categorical propositions (true or false) regarding the physical world; 
the next step in the testing process is to determine whether or not 
these implied categoricals are yalid statements of physical fact in- 
cluding the phenomena to be explained, and this you do by means of 
observation or experiment or both. If you find that at least one of 
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the phenomena remains unaccounted for or that at least one of the 
implicates in question is invalid, you immediately reject your guessed-at 
categorical as false and guess again; but, if all of its implicates are 
found to be valid and to cover the phenomena in question, it there- 
upon acquires the status of an established proposition. What I have 
given here is merely a rough outline of your procedure but it is suffi- 
cient for my purpose. It is easy to see at what stage of it you are 
obliged as a physicist to invoke the help of mathematics: it is the 
stage in which you have to ascertain the logical consequences of your 
guessed-at proposition. It may be that you will deduce the conse- 
quences yourself, for it sometimes happens that a physicist is a mathe- 
matician also, but, for the sake of vividness and to avoid the possi- 
bility of confusing the two characters of a double personality, I will 
suppose you to call in a mathematician to make the deductions for 
you. Now grant that this has been done and that your neighborly 
mathematician has made the required deductions. Denoting your 
guessed-at proposition by p and the set of propositions deduced there- 
from by q, he hands you for your use the following mathematical 
proposition 
(M) p implies gq, 
which is often, though not quite equivalently, expressed in the fa- 
miliar form 
(M’) If p, then q. 

“Permit me now to commend the following facts to your most 
attentive consideration: 

“(1) Your mathematician’s interest began and ended in the propo- 
sition (M); it began with the question—what propositions are logi- 
cally deducible from p?—and ended when the answer was found. But 
your own interest, being that of a physicist, neither so begins nor so 
ends; it begins with a certain group of physical phenomena of which 


you desire to discover the cause or the conditions or the law and it | 
does not end until the discovery has been made and has been stated | 


in the form of a categorical assertion. 

(2) Your mathematician’s aim was to establish a proposition 
(M), which is hypothetical. But your aim is to establish a proposi- 
tion p, which is categorical. 

(3) For both you and your mathematician, p is an hypothesis; 
but, for the mathematician, the hypothesis is merely the implier of q; 
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for you, however, as physicist, its role is radically different, for what 
it represents is precisely your to-be-tested guess at the cause or con- 
ditions or law you are trying to discover. In the former sense, the 
purely logical sense, p is an eternal hypothesis, as it implies q 
eternally; but in the other sense it is not, for p may be rejected as 
false or it may become an established proposition, and in either event 
it ceases to be an hypothesis in your sense of the term, in the sense, 
that is, of the familiar phrase ‘scientific hypothesis.’ What this phrase 
signifies is nothing but a categorical proposition conjectured to be 
valid and submitted to examination to ascertain whether or not it 
actually is valid. 

““(4) Your mathematician is not at all concerned with the truth 
or falsehood of p and q, for his proposition (M) merely asserts the 
deducibility of g from p, and you doubtless know that such deducibility 
depends exclusively upon the forms of p and q and not upon their 
content, or what they say; but as physicist you are so essentially con- 
cerned with their content, with what they say, with their truth or 
falsehood, that, if you discover either p or q to be false, you imme- 
diately cease to have any interest in (M), notwithstanding the fact 
that (M) is true. 

‘““(5) What your mathematician asserts is (M); but what you, 
as a physicist, hope to be able to assert is p or g or both; and his 
assertion neither supports yours nor is supported by it. 

(6) For your mathematician the proposition (M) is strictly 
building material, it is the very stuff and fiber of Mathematics—an 
edifice of hypotheticals like (M); but for you, as physicist, (M) is 
not such material but is strictly nothing but a tool used by you in 
constructing Physics—an edifice of categoricals like p and q. 

“If such distinctions and differences, so numerous and profound, 
had always been known, it is evident that the prevailing custom of 
calling mathematics a branch of science, in the sense in which physics, 
for example, or astronomy, or ethics is so called, could never have 
originated, and the tradition you are defending would not now exist 
for it could not have begun. Such a tradition ought to be abandoned. 

“It may be worth while to dwell a little longer on the distinctions 
and differences in question. Even the adjective true (or false) has 
two essentially different meanings according as a proposition to which 
it is applied is categorical or hypothetical. Your categorical p is a 
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statement about certain physical phenomena. To ascertain whether p 
is true you are obliged to compare what p asserts about those phe- 
nomena with the phenomena themselves, which are external to p and 
no part of it. And, if you say that p is true, you mean that such 
comparison (by observation and experiment) has revealed agree- 
ment. But when your mathematician says that (M) is true, he 
simply means that the form of q bears to the form of p the deduci- 
bility relation, and he takes no account whatever of your physical 
phenomena. His sole evidence for the truth of (M) he finds by in- 
specting those forms and he does not look into their content or be- 
yond them. Thus if a categorical proposition be true (or false), 
it is so in the empirical sense; but if a hypothetical proposition be true 
(or false), it is so in the deductive sense; and these senses are ulti- 
mately disparate—neither is reducible to the other. 

“Once more. You contend that a mathematical proposition ‘about 
the subject-matter of physics’ is a physics proposition (and so a scien- 
tific one). I am quite unable to agree. (M) is ‘about the subject- 
matter of physics’ in the only sense in which a hypothetical proposi- 
tion can be ‘about the subject-matter of physics.’ What is that sense? 
It is derived from the fact that p and gq, the hypothesis and conclusion 
of (M), are categoricals ‘about the subject-matter of physics.’ Note 
carefully that p and q are such propositions, whether they be true or 
false. Hence (M) is, in the derived sense indicated, equally ‘about 
the subject-matter of physics,’ whether p and gq are true or false. 
But if you find p or q to be false, then, as I have already said, you 
immediately abandon (M). So it is seen that even you do not really 
regard a mathematical proposition as a physics proposition merely 
because it is ‘about the subject-matter of physics.’ The fact is that, 
in strictness, no hypothetical proposition can, in any significant sense, 
be said to be ‘about any specific kind of subject-matter,’ for, as already 
said, such a proposition merely asserts a relation between proposi- 
tional forms, regardless of any and all content. A familiar example 
will render this fact indubitable. Consider the proposition: If Soc- 
rates is a man and all men are mortals, then Socrates is a mortal. 
It is not a proposition about ‘Socrates,’ ‘man,’ and ‘mortals’; for, 
as a hypothetical, asserting an implication, it is identical with the 
pure form: If X is a Y and all Y’s are Z’s, then X is a Z. 

“Nor, finally, does the proposed definition of science require that 
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mathematical propositions be excluded from scientific literature. Sup- 
pose that you, a physicist, make a series of successful physical inves- 
tigations in the course of which you employ certain mathematical 
propositions, and suppose that you desire to publish a work setting 
forth your results. If it be the sole aim of your writing to set forth 
your physical findings, you must rigorously confine yourself to the 
categoricals stating them. But if the aim be, as it commonly and 
commendably is in such cases, not only to tell what the findings are 
but also to tell how they were obtained, then it is evident that the 
report not only may contain, but must contain, the mathematical 
propositions; for, by hypothesis, these are a part of the ‘how’—a 
part of the means by which your physics propositions, the categoricals, 
were established. In all such cases, however, your discourse should 
avoid even the appearance of asserting the mathematical propositions, 
as if you deemed them a portion of physical science; else you will 
serve to confirm and perpetuate a hoary, fundamental, well-nigh uni- 
versal misconception in the theory of knowledge. Just as a mathe- 
matical work may contain, but can not assert, categorical propositions, 
no matter how well established in science; so a scientific work may 
contain, but cannot assert, hypothetical propositions, no matter how 
well established in mathematics.” 

I have not the time to say more than a word of defense against 
those who may contend that the proposed definition of science is too 
broad because it makes the enterprise of Science include the specula- 
tions of Philosophy. Just as the former objection naturally came 
from scientific men having a predilection for the use of mathematics 
in scientific research, so the latter objection is most apt to be urged 
by scientific men of the experimentalist type. Such an objector will 
not deny that the aim of philosophers—metaphysicians, epistomolo- 
gists, theologians, moralists, sociologists, psychologists, and the rest 
—is, like his own aim, that of establishing categorical propositions 
regarding some aspect or other of the world. Neither will he deny 
that, in the course of human thought, multitudes of philosophic propo- 
sitions have had, many of them for long periods of time, the status 
of established propositions. Why, then, does he object to calling a 
philosopher a man of science? His chief reason for doing so is that 
the work of the philosopher is not experimental or laboratory work in 
the objector’s sense of this term. My contention is that this sense is 
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much too narrow. Rightly conceived, a laboratory is not a house or a 
room equipped with many ingenious instruments. Wherever a man, 
woman or child thinks—wherever a human being observes, discrimi- 
nates, compares, analyzes, combines, and reasons—there is a labora- 
tory; and when the thinking aims, consciously or unconsciously, to 
establish some categorical proposition, the laboratory ought to be re- 
garded as a scientific one. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HERE has been no study that has brought out the inadequacy 

of the small high school more clearly than the study made by 
Dr. John Rufi? of certain high schools in Pennsylvania. This study 
provides a challenge to school people to make those adaptations in 
school organization which will correct a most unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. Here and there over the country experiments are cropping up 
which offer great promise for correcting this situation. Familiarity 
with the new individual-instruction techniques is leading school ad- 
ministrators to devise ways and means of using them to advantage. 

A most promising step in the employment of these techniques is 
the use of correspondence courses developed by colleges and univer- 
sities and correspondence schools. The writer has found such courses 
in use in small high schools and in small continuation schools. The 
purpose has generally been that of offering to boys and girls courses 
which otherwise could not be offered by the small school. In many 
cases there was no interest in the use of these courses for college 
entrance. There was therefore no limitation placed upon the school 
in choosing its source of materials. 

One of the most outstanding experiments along this line is the 
well-known Benton Harbor plan, developed by Superintendent S. C. 
Mitchell of Benton Harbor, Michigan. The primary purpose of the 
Benton Harbor plan is to provide vocational training both for high 
school pupils and for citizens of the community. In the case of the 


?Rufi, John. The Small High School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926. 
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pupils it supplements but is not substituted for the regular high school 
work. The Benton Harbor schools have a codperative arrangement 
worked out with the American School of Chicago, the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, and the Meyer 
Both Company, a school of Commercial Art of Chicago. This rela- 
tionship adds over two hundred possible courses of a vocational na- 
ture to the average high school curriculum, the completion of any 
one of which grants to the pupil a special diploma from the corre- 
spondence school. 

Superintendent Wooden, in conjunction with his high school prin- 
cipal, Mr. R. V. Goodrich, developed a somewhat similar experiment 
in enlarging the scope of the existing high school curriculum. One 
of the purposes which Mr. Wooden wished to serve was that of pro- 
viding additional courses which could be counted toward college en- 
trance. In this he first found some difficulty with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. After further development of this plan, 
however, the State Department of Public Instruction endorsed the 
experiment by permitting supervised correspondence study, both aca- 
demic and vocational, for credit toward high school graduation. The 
plan now includes a list of more than one hundred possible semesters 
of work chosen from the correspondence study departments of Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Indiana, and Wisconsin Universities. 

When one considers the steps along this line that have been taken 
by state authorities in some countries, notably Australia and New 
Zealand, one marvels at the fact that this type of activity has not long 
since become a major function of state departments of education. 





SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PuPiILs IN BUTLER, INDIANA 


It is a universally accepted axiom of American education that one 
of the major purposes of the modern high school is to meet the needs 
and interests of its boys and girls. The larger city high schools have 
been able to realize in a rather extensive measure this fundamental 
ideal and purpose, but with the smaller communities nothing com- 
parable to an approach to the solution of individual differences has 
long been in existence either in theory or practice. The fact that the 
vast majority of the high schools of the United States are really small 
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high schools adds significance to the problem. The average small 
high school, regardless of its educational philosophy, is actually pre- 
paring its pupils with an educational equipment designed for use in 
college. If equivalent educational opportunity is ever to be realized 
the small high school must appreciably enlarge and enrich its cur- 
riculum. This new curriculum must provide for all pupils an educa- 
tional background which will fit them for their future environment as 
effectively as its present curriculum now fits a limited number for the 
colleges and universities. 

The attempt to meet the needs and interests of all the boys and 
girls of a small community presents a real financial problem. It must 
be done without very materially increasing the teaching staff, the size 
of the school plant, or the amount of equipment. At the same time it 
must provide for the interests of any one pupil regardless of whether 
or not any other pupil in the school has like interests. In view of the 
fact that thousands of men, women, boys, and girls are enrolled in 
correspondence study through various colleges, universities, and 
private correspondence schools this field commands our attention as a 
possible solution. 

With very little study it is at once recognized that correspondence 
study is in no wise prohibitive. In fact the per capita cost is often 
less than that of many courses now being offered in the high school. 
It can be administered easily, leaving only in question its effectiveness. 
But neither can that be well questioned long. Its value is already 
established, and full college credit is often given for hundreds of 
courses offered by a large number of colleges and universities. Promi- 
nent educators endorse it enthusiastically, but perhaps none more so 
than the late President Harper of Chicago University, when he said, 
“It is a safe statement to say work done by correspondence is equal 
to the work done in the classroom, and I may go even farther and 
say that there is a larger portion of high grade work done by corre- 
spondence than in the classroom.” . 

There are probably but few high schools of one hundred fifty pupils 
or less actually providing more than two or three rather limited cur- 
ricula. At present the Butler High School has pupils enrolled in the 
following very flexible four-year courses: College Preparatory, Com- 
mercial, General, Vocational Agriculture, and Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics. Each of these embodies generous opportunities for electives. 
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These courses already involve the indicated number of semesters 
of instruction in the following branches: 


Agriculture 10 Home Economics 8 
Art 2 Latin 4 
Commercial 10 Mathematics 8 
English 8 Music 2 

French 4 Science 6 

Health 2 Shop 2 


Social Science 8 


This is made possible through the regular classroom teaching, sup- 
plemented by supervised correspondence study. Some of the corre- 
spondence courses provide credit toward high school graduation and 
some do not. The ratio of enrollment in the Butler school between 
the credit and non-credit courses is about twelve to one. 

A careful study is made of each high school pupil enrolling in the 
Butler school. This begins with an eight-page questionnaire filled 
out by parent and pupil concerning home life, physical record, social 
life, school life, possible choice of vocation, and a study of the vari- 
ous vocations, their possibilities and requirements. This becomes a 
continuous record for the period of enrollment, and is usually sup- 
plemented by a personal interview with pupil or parent or both, and 
by such special tests as the principal may deem it wise to use. Those 
pupils demonstrating interests and abilities in fields outside the regu- 
lar high school curriculum are referred to the vocational counselor 
for guidance. 

The vocational counselor acts in the capacity which his title indi- 
cates, and also as coérdinator between the correspondence school and 
the pupil. The pupil pays no tuition for enrollment privileges, in no 
way enters into any contracts, and has no contact with the corre- 
spondence school except through the vocational counselor. The only 
cost to the pupil is for books and such supplies as are ordinarily con- 
sidered pupil property. In the vocational courses not taken for credit, 
a bill is submitted to the coérdinator once each month for books, sup- 
plies, and lessons corrected. He collects for the books and regular 
supplies from the pupil, and turns over the bill for the balance (cost 
of instruction and special supplies) to the superintendent’s office for 
payment by the Board of Education. Inasmuch as the International 
Correspondence Schools and the American School allow credit for 
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any portions of their courses in which equivalent work has been 
done in the regular high school classes, the pupil omits these, thereby 
saving time and money for himself and the high school. In no non- 
credit course is a bill submitted to the Board for omitted or unfinished 
portions. In the credit courses under the Butler plan, semester units 
are contracted for in advance by the coérdinator and paid for by the 
Board of Education. 

Pupils spend from forty-five to ninety minutes per day in super- 
vised study under the direction of the vocational counselor. Unusual 
difficulties encountered are referred to the proper high school depart- 
ment for assistance. In the cases of beginning French or other for- 
eign language a regular teacher in the system who is also licensed 
in the designated subject is assigned the task of tutoring and testing 
for the proper pronunciation of the language which is being studied. 
This is sometimes supplemented by use of special phonograph records 
designed to furnish the necessary phonetic drills. 

No special effort is made to interest pupils in the courses, but, from 
the interest manifested by the students, and the quality of work 
which they are doing, it may well be assumed that the courses are 
popular. It is gratifying to note that elections are being made wisely, 
the high school enrollment is increasing, and, due to better classifica- 
tion possibilities, the morale and scholarship of the student body are 
satisfactory. 

For those city schools which draw tuition pupils from the rural 
population of the community the plan possesses distinct financial ad- 
vantages. The Butler High School is drawing many pupils who every 
day drive to Butler from three to eight miles (one way) farther than 
would be necessary to reach other neighboring high schools of simi- 
lar size. Were there no other motive back of the plan it might be 
justified on financial grounds alone as a good business proposition, be- 
cause it means increased revenues in transfer tuition far in excess of 
the cost of the entire project. But that is not all. The Butler schools 
anticipate much greater benefits of more far-reaching consequence to 
be derived in the future by both pupil and school, when once the 
operation of the plan has reached maximum efficiency, and a better 
understanding of its possibilities and limitations is gained by com- 
munity and student body. 

Any small high school, however limited in size, with a high ideal of 
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service to its community, may be assured that the adoption of some 


such plan will greatly enhance its opportunities of approximating that 
ideal. 
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INDEX NUMBERS IN EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE purpose of this article is to suggest ways in which index 

numbers may be used in educational work. Substantial progress 
has been made in the scientific study of education in the last few 
decades. The development of standard measuring devices has played 
no small part in this progress. Among the measuring devices which 
have been used with great success in other fields, there is one which 
has not been applied in any systematic form in education. The fol- 
lowing pages will point out some of the ways in which this device, 
an index number, can be used as an aid in the field of education. 


DEFINITION, NEED, AND ADVANTAGE OF INDEX NUMBERS 


An index number may be defined in a very general way as a ratio 
of averages or an average of ratios depending upon the kind of 
index number used.’ From the standpoint of use an index number 
might be defined as a means of measuring changes in price, quantity, 
or similar items from time to time or from place to place. A more 
simple definition of a price index would be that an index number of 
prices is an average of prices compared with some standard. 

The following illustration from the field of prices may help to 
make clear the need of index numbers in estimating price changes: 

The price of butter was 29 cents per pound in 1913 and 48 cents 
per pound in 1918. The price of rubber was 80 cents in 1913 and 
54 cents in 1918. Were prices higher in 1918 than in 1913? How 
much higher? If we based our judgment upon the price of butter, 
we would say prices were very much higher in 1918 than in 1913. 
On the other hand, if we based our opinion on the price of rubber, 
we would say prices were lower in 1918 than in 1913. Since the 
result depends upon the commodity we take, it is clear that taking 
the price of one commodity is not a very satisfactory way to answer 


1 Anyone interested in an adequate discussion of the nature of index numbers should consult 
Irving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbers (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923). 
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our problem whether prices were higher in 1918 than in 1913. We 
might take more commodities. Cotton, for instance, sold at 12 cents 
per pound in 1913 and 31 cents per pound in 1918. The price of 
each of these commodities is changing at a different rate. The same 
would be true even if we took a great many more commodities. For 
this reason we cannot take the price of any one commodity as a 
measure of the changes in price. We must find some way of aver- 
aging all the prices. When we average these prices properly we 
are making index numbers. An index number of prices, then, is 
simply a proper average of prices. Mathematicians, statisticians, and 
economists tried for many years to find this proper method. We 
know what the proper method is now. The result is that, as Irving 
Fisher says, we can measure price changes more accurately than 
your grocer can weigh the potatoes you buy from him. 

It is so important for the business man to know whether prices 
are going up or down that even the daily newspapers are now pub- 
lishing index numbers of prices. In many of the newspapers of the 
country each Monday morning there is given an index of whole- 
sale prices for the previous week. The need of index numbers by 
the school man is just as great as is the need by the business man. 

In the field of prices of school materials for instance, school men 
have had no adequate guidance as to the general direction of the 
movement of prices. With proper index numbers available the school 
man would have definite numerical answers to many problems regard- 
ing which he must make rough estimates at the present time. Are 
the prices of instructional supplies higher than they were a year ago? 
Are prices moving up or down at the present time? Are prices likely 
to be higher? The ordinary school man does not know. A good 
index number of the prices of instructional supplies would answer 
these questions and many others. Such an index should be available 
each month. 

Are the prices of school bonds going up or down? Are school 
bonds selling for more than they were six months ago? What are 
the factors that indicate lower school bond prices? How far ahead 
and with what degree of certainty do they operate? An index of 
the prices of school bonds would make possible the answer to these 
questions. 

Does it cost more to build a school building now than it did a 
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year ago? Is the present a good time to build school buildings or 
will prices probably go down? The answer to these and many other 


questions would be indicated by a good index of the price of school 
buildings. 


PREVIOUS INDEX NUMBERS IN SCHOOL WORK 


One would not expect a technique having as many obvious advan- 
tages as index numbers to have been completely ignored in the field 
of education. There have been occasional suggestions and attempts 
to apply index numbers to school problems. Up to the present time, 
however, there has been no systematic attempt to do so. Reference 
is made below to a few valuable pioneer attempts that have been 
made to apply index numbers to school problems. 

Leonard P. Ayres in 1920 published An Index Number for State 
School Systems in which he says, 


This volume presents an index number for measuring the effectiveness of 
state school systems. It is a composite of ten different elements of which five 
are measurers of the amount of education received by the children, and the 
remaining five are measurers of the expenditure made to purchase this education. 


W. Randolph Burgess in 1920 wrote Trends of School Costs, 
which is built largely upon index number technique. He has the 
following to say regarding his method: 


The method used in computing these figures for the salaries of county teachers 
is that of the index number. It is desirable to comment at this point on the 
characteristics of the method because it will be used elsewhere throughout the 
book to measure the trend of wages and of prices. The index number, as a statis- 
tical device, is especially adapted to this particular purpose. The method of pro- 
cedure in this instance was to secure and tabulate the figures for the average 
weekly salaries of women teachers in twenty rural counties. To secure the index 
number, a simple average was taken of the figures from the twenty counties 
for each year. Because of the constant use of the same counties any change 
which appeared in the series from year to year was due, not to a change in 
the number or kind of quotations, but almost certainly to some real change in 
the level of teacher salaries. 


John K. Norton, in his book The Ability of the States to Support 
Education, uses a form of index number to measure the ability of 
the state to support education. The study by the writer of this 
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article on ‘The Effect of Population upon Ability to Support Edu- 
cation” uses a form of index number. There have been a great 
many attempts to interpret the increasing amount of money spent 
for education in terms of some general index number of prices. 
Other studies have applied the index number to various other aspects 
of educational procedure. In the American School Board Journal 
and in a few other educational journals several short articles and 
some discussions of the use of index numbers in the solution of educa- 
tional problems have appeared. 

Compared with the mass of material on index numbers in econ- 
omics the above material is very meager. A very brief reference 
to index numbers in other fields will suggest their untouched possi- 
bilities for education. 


INDEX NUMBERS IN OTHER FIELDS 
Irving Fisher * has this to say regarding the use of index numbers: 


Thirty years ago only wholesale price indexes were used and even these 
were not as numerous, as widely known, or as widely used as to-day, when so 
many official agencies and so many trade journals publish them. Index numbers 
of retail prices of wages, and of the prices or sales of stocks were rarities, if 
not curiosities. To-day these are common. In Great Britain alone three 
million laborers have their wages regulated annually by an index number of 
retail prices. We have numerous index numbers of the stock market, even in 
daily papers. We now have also index numbers of the cost of living, of the 
minimum of subsistence, and of wages in terms of that minimum. Good index 
numbers of the quantities of goods produced, consumed, or exchanged are also 
comparatively new. Beginning with the crude efforts of Rawson-Rawson a 
generation ago, Kemmerer in 1907, and myself in 1911, such index numbers 
have in the past few years come to have considerable statistical value, and are 
even becoming differentiated into indexes of production, manufacture, crops, 
national income, imports, exports, barometers of trade, etc. Another recent 
application of index numbers, now current in at least five countries, is that of 
measuring the trend of the foreign exchanges. 

One of the most interesting recent developments is the application of index 
numbers to special industries, such as lumber or building (e.g., the Aberthaw 
Index of the cost of cement building); or even to special departments in an 
individual business (e.g., the price of textbooks of Henry Holt and Company). 
When the business statistician begins to realize the usefulness of this device in 
his own business, index numbers will be found sprouting, right and left, to 


? Fisher, Irving, The Making of Index Numbers, p. 367. 
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serve the purposes of trade journals, of railways, insurance companies, banks, 
commercial houses, and large corporations. Their usefulness will be greatly 


enhanced when the wrong formulae (especially Formula 1) now generally used 
are replaced by right ones. 


The following is from a statement recently appearing in the 4 meri- 


can School Board Journal*® and suggests different uses of index 
numbers in business: 


Do modern business men have any interest in index numbers? Possibly an 
answer can be obtained by looking at the business and financial journals which 
business men read. 

The latest issue of one of the leading weekly financial journals was examined 
to see if it contained any index numbers. Among the indexes the following 
were found: an Index of Industrial Stock Prices; an Index of Average Bond 
Yields; a Weekly Index of Wholesale Commodity Prices; a Weekly Index of 
Sensitive Commodity Prices; and an Index of Municipal Bridge Costs. All the 
indexes except the last appear each week. 

A recent issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin issued by the board of the 
Federal Reserve Banks contained the following indexes, among others: Index 
of production of manufacturers and minerals, of wholesale prices by commodity 
groups, of prices of farm products, of security prices, of factory employment, 
payrolls, freight car loadings, wholesale trade, department store sales, depart- 
ment store stocks and many others. There are many sub-indexes under some 
of the items. For instance, under manufacturers there are over fifty indexes 
of special items, under payrolls ten separate items. 

A recent issue of an important daily financial journal contained the following 
index numbers,—index of prices of railroad stocks, of industrial stocks, and 
of bonds. 

The index numbers in these three journals are illustrative of the much larger 
number that could be given. Almost any technical, trade, or financial journal 
has one or more index numbers to-day. Although most of the illustrations of 
index numbers given alone are confined to measuring changes in prices, prices 
are only one of the many things to which they can be applied. 

The list of index numbers above, taken from the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
gives an idea of some of the fields other than prices to which index numbers can 
be applied. 

It is important for business men to know if prices are higher or lower than 
they were. Index numbers of prices give the answer. At times business men 
want to know if wages are higher or lower than they were. Index numbers 
of wages give the answer. 


8 Clark, Harold F., ““An Index Number of School Bond Prices,” American School Board Journal, 
August 1928. 
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As business men demand more definite information, index numbers are made 
to provide that information. Will school men fall behind or will they learn 
to use index numbers? 


THE FUTURE OF INDEX NUMBERS 


This article illustrates (on page 460) the application of index 
numbers to four different phases of school administration—(1) 
cost of living for teachers, (2) school buildings, (3) school bonds, 
and (4) instructional supplies. These four indexes are examples 
of a very much larger number of indexes that should be available. 
They are presented only as preliminary samples of the work that 
needs to be done. 

The whole range of prices of school materials and service should 
be covered by index numbers. Adequate index numbers should be 
available for teachers’ salaries. They should show the smallest 
change in money salaries. Salaries in dollars should be compared 
with changes in cost of living for a teacher and should be expressed 
in yearly, monthly, and daily amounts. The results could then be 
directly compared with wages in other occupations and with earnings 
of other people of similar training and ability. An index of the 
cost of a given type of education should be made. 

In addition to cost there are many other phases of school work 
where index numbers might prove valuable. In the whole field of 
measuring instruction and scholarship,—measuring and reporting 
health, reporting teacher and janitor efficiency, and many other 
phases, index numbers might be used. The future holds great 
promise in the use of index numbers and the illustrations here are 
given primarily to arouse interest and create discussion rather than 
to present final solutions of problems. 

The future of index numbers holds great promise. The words of 
Irving Fisher in this connection may well be repeated here: * 


When the business statistician begins to realize the usefulness of the device 
(index numbers) in his own business, index numbers will be found, sprouting, 
right and left, to serve the purpose of trade journals, of railways, insurance 
companies, banks, commercial houses, and large corporations. 


This is the first fruit of the sprouting as far as public education 
is concerned. 


“Fisher, Irving, loc. cit. 
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Professor George D. Strayer expects the use of index numbers to 


become increasingly important in the school financing of the future. 
He says: 


The use of index numbers by boards of education will result in savings to 
the community in the sale of bonds and the construction of buildings. In the 
case of teachers’ salaries, the use of the index number will provide a fair adjust- 
ment in teachers’ salaries as the purchasing power of the dollar varies. Surely 
this type of scientific inquiry is of the greatest use to practical business men and 
to other citizens charged with the responsibility of financing our schools. 


In the following statement Professor Edward L. Thorndike sug- 
gests uses for index numbers in connection with statistics of great 
significance in the educational field: 


Index numbers or something akin to them seem desirable not only in many 
fiscal items concerned with education, but also in amount of schooling per year 
per hundred individuals between specified ages, amount of productive labor per 
year by individuals between specified ages, and other features of the expenditure 
of time or effort or of educational products produced thereby. Whenever we 
seek an estimate of change in x which combines various measures or symptoms 
of x in a reasonable way, we are essentially seeking an index number. Such 


combinations will probably become much more common in the near future than 
they have been. 


In the appended chart, the first index number is an index of the cost 
of living of teachers. It is based upon the prices of articles consumed 
by teachers, weighted roughly according to the value of the articles 
consumed. The price level of 1926 is arbitrarily taken as 100. The 
index shows that in January, 1928, the cost of living of teachers was 
95.8, if we let the average cost in 1926 equal 100. The cost of living 
of teachers in December, 1928, was 97.1. 

The second index is an index of the price of school buildings. If 
we take the cost of school buildings in 1926 as 100, the cost in Janu- 
ary, 1928, was 93.04. The cost rose to a high point of 93.49 in 
March; since then it has gradually decreased until in October, 1928, 
the cost was 91.74. Due to sharp increases in the price of steel and 
the price of lumber the cost rose to 93.24 in December. 

The third index is an index of the net interest rate on school bonds. 
The net interest rate reached a low point in April, 1928, when the 
rate was 4.13 per cent. The rate rose to a high point in August, 
1928, and now (December, 1928) is about 4.48 per cent. 
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The fourth index is an index of the price of instructional supplies. 
On the basis of 1926 as 100, the index now is about 94.7. 
This chart will appear in each number of Tue Recorp for the 


school year. 


INDEX NUMBERS TO SHOW IMPORTANT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 


COSTS FOR 1928 






























































I II Ill IV 
Date Index of the Index of the Index of the Index of the 
Cost of Living Price of Price of Price of Instruc- 
for Teachers School Buildings School Bonds tional Supplies 
(1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) 
Month Index Index Net Interest Rate Index 
1928—Dec. 97.1* 93.24* 4.48* 94.7* 
Nov. 97-3 93.32 4.45 94.9* 
Oct. 97.9 91.74 4.47 95.1 
Sept. 99.7 92.26 4-55 95.0 
Aug. 98.8 92.62 4.66 94.9 
July 98.2 92.62 4-45 94.5 
June 97.2 92.98 4.42 94.2 
May 97.8 93 .06 4-35 93-7 
April 96.8 93.16 4.13 93.8 
March 95.6 93-49 4.18 94-3 
Feb. 95-9 93 -34 4.26 94.7 
Jan. 95.8 93-04 4.29 94.9 





* Not final. 














STUDIES IN THE LEARNING OF 
ENGLISH EXPRESSION 


No. I 
PUNCTUATION 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND BALDWIN LEE 


Formerly Research Assistant, Lincoln School of Teachers College 


Tuis article is the first of a series by Professor Symonds and Dr. Lee. Other 
articles in the series will appear in early issues of THE Recorp.—Epiror. 


NYONE who stops to look over the course of study in language 
in our schools through the elementary and high school levels is 
impressed with the chaotic condition revealed. There is almost no 
progression. The same topics—punctuation, the sentence, descrip- 
tion and narration, choice of words—appear regularly and monoto- 
nously at all stages of the instruction. One conversant with the field 
may pick up an untitled course of study in language and find himself 
unable to assign correctly its place in the school curriculum within 
three or four years. Pupils are taught certain basic rules of punctua- 
tion and capitalization as early as in the fourth grade; these same 
rules are repeated and practice on them continues through high 
school. Yet, despite all this instruction, college teachers of English 
find conditions such as to evoke their frequent complaint that stu- 
dents come to them unable to write with even mechanical correctness. 
The series of studies* which this paper commences is an attempt 
to describe exactly how pupils learn to express themselves in writing. 
This first paper presents these facts for punctuation. Punctuation 
was selected for study first because it is fairly objective and the 
analysis could be easily carried through. Subsequent descriptions of 
learning are planned for capitalization, vocabulary, constructions, 
grammatical usage, and the subtler matters of style and form. 
1 The original plans of this study were discussed with Professor Allan Abbott. He gave much 


help in formulating the check-list of punctuation used as a basis for the inventory. His class in 
Research in the Teaching of English analyzed the punctuation in 91 of the 616 compositions used. 
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TABLE I: Compositions ANALYZED IN Tuts Stupy 








ComposiTIons —_ 
Assorr: Composition Standards” ..... 0.0.0... cece cece cence 20 
Briccs: English Composition Scales in Use* .................. 38 
Compositions written after hearing Masefield’s Sea Fever read® 8 
Detroit Pustic ScHoots: English Composition® .............. 10 
Hupe son: English Composition Scale? ....................... 15 
English Composition Scale—Samples for Practice ...| 28 
Maximal Composition Ability Scale® .............. 16 
Maximal Composition Ability Scale, Practice Lists ..| 2 
Typical Composition Ability Scale ................ 17 
Typical Composition Ability Scale, Practice Lists ...} 27 
Lewis: Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composition® 
I ih as inn ands CANS ENE RESE CA sone Soe 33 
TESTO EE PORE EEE 27 
EO 29 
mocses Letters (Eapcsttory) ........06 ccc ccc cece eecvess 33 
EE ihe ors ok Op ken eae eenuau dis «+ Cine 39 
TraBuE: Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale’® ........ 7 
THORNDIKE: English Composition (150 Specimens)". ........... 140 
Extension to the Hillegas Scale® ................. 28 
TRABUE: Supplementing the Hillegas Scale® .................. 21 
Van WaGENEN: English Composition Scales! 
EE re eres ee II 
is os gad a een ool aire Mane’ 10 
FRI Re ee, II 
Exposition Scale—Practice Specimens ......... 
Narration Scale—Practice Specimens .......... 
Description Scale—Practice Specimens ........ 3 
bag unns Wa easan mates iva ee oda ee ag ea aces dew enee 616 














* Abbott, A., and Others. Composition Standards. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1927. 
‘Briggs, T. H. “English Composition Scales in Use.’ Teachers College Record, 23:423-452, 
November, 1922. ®Supplied by Professor Allan Abbott. * English Composition. For Use in the 
Detroit Public Schools, September, 1917. * Published by World Book Company. * Hudelson, E. 
English Composition, Its Aims, Method and Measurement. Twenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part I. Bloomington, IIl., Public School Publishing Company, 
1923. * Lewis, Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composition. World Book Company, 
1921. ™ Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. “ Thorndike, E. L. English 
Composition. 150 Specimens Arranged for Use in Psychological and Educational Experiments. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1916. ™ Published by Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. “ Trabue, M. R. “Supplementing the Hillegas Scale."’ Teachers College 
Record, 18 :51-84, January, 1917. ™ Published by World Book Company, 1923. 
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Although these studies state merely how pupils learn to write under 
instruction as organized at present, it is believed that they offer con- 
siderable help to the curriculum maker in organizing courses of study 
in language and composition. It is not maintained, however, that 
the course of study should be organized solely on the basis of the 
actual learning that goes on to-day. Indeed, our studies indicate 
that if the opportunity for practice were increased in any one school 
year, the learning would be correspondingly hastened.” 

Probably language work in school could be considerably telescoped 
merely by providing more opportunity for practice. There are also 
other factors, such as inherent difficulty of the material, elimination 
from school, social utility, interest, and immediate value to the pupils, 
that must be considered in curriculum making, and in grade placement 
of material. But the present analysis throws much light on the nature 
of the learning in different phases of our language expression, and, 
hence, should better equip the curriculum builder for his task. 

Our immediate purpose was to determine how children learn to 
punctuate as they go through school. One way of doing this would 
be to collect samples of compositions from each grade and analyze 
them for punctuation. This method would be very laborious. The 
number of compositions which would have to be analyzed would be 
large for two reasons. In the first place, the growth in ability to 
punctuate is so slow that the difference between the punctuation in 
one grade and that in the next is very slight. Consequently, a very 
large number of themes would have to be read. In the second place, 
there are wide individual differences in ability to punctuate in any one 
grade. These differences are so pronounced as to overlap the median 
ability by several grades both above and below. In order to make 
provision for this situation there would have to be a wide sampling, 
involving a large number of cases. 

To avoid the necessity for such an extensive analysis the scheme 
was adopted of analyzing compositions which have been accurately 
rated on the Hillegas Composition Scale. There is much of this 
material available. All the compositions in published scales which 
have been calibrated according to the Hillegas Scale were used, as 
well as other compositions which have been used in investigations by 
Briggs, Abbott, and others. In all 616 compositions (see Table I) 


* Symonds, P. M. and Chase, D. H. “Practice ws. Motivation.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, January, 1929. 
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were analyzed. These compositions are distributed over the Hillegas 
Scale as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


DistTRIBUTION BY LEVELS ON THE HILLEGAs ComposiTION ScALE SHowING NUMBER 
oF Compositions ANALYZED 











’ Number of Number of 
Scale Value Composi- Words 
tions 

iia uid idling Sc iiacpiniib drei se pihat eink ne sr acnaee ws 9 2,276 
Stes 6 ete teeh okt bia dkphee ce aeen nee antbes cae 9 2,457 
SE Nas wdeGbS ds eddies kde SOAs RAMreKeSenKh ke ze 13 2,897 
aca EE LEMIRE EE 46 10,778 
i ai et heh a soil yitaeaenmnrin hen sea ose weeGh SI 10,751 
DTS Kins uwktncwaevoahede ks cuebdad betes cdeCkeoss 60 11,810 
EE Wa Chibi aie ats A Oe.4o When SadTididne oo teeweea 57 10,794 
I eR a Ne ial dala. a aeridiarare big Hiss aace ie ea wwecn 49 9 ,067 
Che eAR ANS Seek wae h eben eh ae bmw e tage teas 44 6,941 
ee teeGAhas AR ARANA SADR S ee ee be oA SAEs Uc KOS 52 7,897 
ST owhsneiddessuseeshve eck awhReeakstevcekssensed 31 4,322 
EN GE Ca wiadis bin Sib aaceanwe tase kw ee sada b san 45 5,086 
as etataeces fia: 5 ast was ace nar nook GRR mw aoa a ani oS 38 5,288 
Res cath ne dasha Rien deus hehe eae casas wade ees 36 3,684 
og SRE a eee eee eee a Cee ee Pee 26 I ,967 
a6 ds CU e akA Oe kane ad eR ede dab bune eee wes 18 1,652 
eee OS Bias eek dha wath bc he RRR KS bd kN Be ee 14 861 
ESO SENS: RA eee yy aere ee eno eae 13 gis 
Pe SL aaee ehh eRe SeeNO En SKh an aebnek seks eee ethos 5 265 
SE iia caitlin eek baka pekk combs aia wan 616 99, 708 

















For the Hillegas Scale excellent ‘National Standards” have been 
determined by Hudelson. (Table III.) 


TABLE III 
NATIONAL STANDARDS: JANUARY 


Hillegas Composition Scale and Derivatives 





Grade ....... 4 5 6 7 8 
Scale value ...| 30 36 42 47 53 5 


Io II I2 
59 63 67 


wm © 
































It is then possible to read from the analysis of the Hillegas Scale 
at any level the status in punctuation usage for the corresponding 
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grade. Now this shift from the Hillegas Scale to school grade is 
permissible only if the correlation between usage in quality on the 
Hillegas Scale and that in school grade is perfect (+ 1.00). This 
is probably very nearly true, but there undoubtedly are discrepancies. 
It would be exactly true within the limits of sampling if every compo- 
sition in the various scales had been written by a pupil in the grade 
which most closely compares with the scale value as determined by 
the national standards. Unfortunately this has not always been 
done. Most of the themes in the scales have been collected in the 
grades of the junior high school. As an example, let us suppose a 
theme of quality 30 has been written by a boy in the ninth grade. 
This theme would not show the same typical characteristics as another 
theme written by a boy in the fourth grade, also of quality 30. The 
ninth grade composition is almost certain to be better in mechanics 
and poorer in thought and expression than the fourth grade theme. 
This matter can be overemphasized, however. It is our belief that 
these differences are practically negligible and that the correlation 
between quality and grade level is very close to perfect. As evidence, 
each composition in the Van Wagenen English Composition Scales 
has been separately rated for thought content, structure, and mechan- 
ics. ‘There is apparently no tendency for mechanics to be rated higher 
or lower than thought content for themes of general low or high 
quality. 

It was our desire to make the analysis as detailed as possible, 
because psychology teaches us that learning is very specific. There 
were two alternatives possible. One was to make the analysis under 
such very general headings as marks of punctuation: period, comma, 
etc., according to the rules given in handbooks on composition. The 
other alternative was to use a very detailed key so that punctuation 
usage for each variation of construction might be listed. One con- 
sideration which prevented us from using a very detailed key was 
the fact that much more extended analysis would have to be made 
before the figures for any one usage would be reliable. A middle 
ground was adopted, a more detailed key than is common in many of 
the earlier studies being used. The basis for the key was the “Error 
Guide” used by Willing in his Valid Diagnosis in High School Compo- 
sition. This guide originally consisted of 65 headings to take care of 
omissions and 35 to take care of wrong usage. As our analysis pro- 
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ceeded it was found desirable to add still other subdivisions. Pro- 
fessor Abbott very kindly went over the key carefully and added notes 
of interpretation which were helpful in making decisions as to where 
doubtful usages should be classified. 

Since our purpose was to describe learning, the analysis included 
correct usage as well as the omissions and errors. One list or key 
was used for the inventory of both correct usage and omissions; a 
separate list of errors was used. Our final list contains 75 usage and 
omission headings and 51 error headings. 

We were forced from the outset to consider the difficult question 
of standards. On the one hand, there are the purists who adhere 
strictly to the classical rules of punctuation and tend to make a rather 
copious use of punctuation marks. On the other hand, there is a 
modern tendency among editors of magazines and newspapers and 
in business to dispense with much of the traditional punctuation. Be- 
tween these two extremes there exists a rather extensive middle 
ground. In one way we were not faced with the necessity of meeting 
this problem, as our task was purely descriptive and not normative. 
For instance, we were under no obligation to decide whether a comma 
should or should not be used before final ‘‘and’’ in a series. This 
item was included in the usage-omission list and the facts of usage 
or omission were duly recorded. The same is true with regard to the 
“closed” or “open” form of punctuation in the headings of letters. 
It was necessary, however, sometimes to use judgment as to the use 
of certain marks of punctuation; as, for instance, whether a comma 
should be used between the parts of the following sentence, “There 
was a grim smile on their lips and their jaws were set in determina- 
tion.” Here a middle course was adopted. In general, in cases simi- 
lar to this, the interpretation was that a comma should be used if the 
subject of the second half of the compound sentence changes unless 
the parts are very short. Judgment was needed as the final arbiter 
in many cases. Clearness was the criterion, but often the question 
involved was a mere matter of taste. 

We were not unmindful also of the point of view that punctuation 
is something of an art, by which is meant that it defies complete 
codification in a set of rules. Punctuation in its highest office helps 
an author portray shades of meaning and subtleties of speech. It is 
that mechanical device which attempts to set forth on the printed 
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page some of the expression, the rubato, which a reader would give by 
intonation, tempo, phrasing, and gesture. This conception of punc- 
tuation stands for a freedom and an originality in punctuation that 
resists attempts at codification. It must be admitted, however, that 
not all punctuation is of this free sort. The use of quotation marks 
to enclose a direct quotation, for example, and the apostrophe to 
denote possession are two examples of punctuation that are as strictly 
defined as is spelling. From the point of view of teaching, the funda- 
mental usages of punctuation must be reduced to definite rules which 
can be transformed into habits. Unless the pupil is shown concretely 
and definitely where and when he is to use marks of punctuation, he 
will form no habits. The art of punctuation comes only after skill 
in the fundamentals of punctuation has been acquired. In our analy- 
sis the rules, as given in handbooks of style, and our best judgment 
were rather strictly followed for the lower levels of the scale. Above 
quality 70 it was generally assumed that the writer was qualified to 
use marks of punctuation skillfully, and whatever punctuation was 
found was accepted as expressing the author’s intent. Omissions or 
errors were checked only when they were flagrant violations of the 
accepted canons of punctuation. 

The findings are presented in three ways which seem to offer the 
most help and insight from the results of the analysis. First, the 
schedule with the total usages, omissions, and errors is given, and 
our findings are compared with those of previous investigators. 
(Table IV.) Second, graphs are given which show the progress of 
learning as the quality of composition improves, and as pupils move 
through the school grades. (See graphs on pp. 474 and 475.) Third, 
the omission and error items are ranked according to frequency for 
each school grade from the fourth through the twelfth to serve as a 
basis for the curriculum in those years. (Table V.) 

Other studies which include punctuation counts are: 

Assott, A. AND OrHers. Composition Standards. Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, 1927. 

Betz, A. AND MarsHati, E. “Grammar Based on Errors.” The English 

Journal, §:491-500, September, 1916. 

Cuarters, W. W. Minimal Essentials in Elementary Language and Gram- 
+. The Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 

cation, Part I, 1917. 

[Continued on page 472] 
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TABLE IV 
Correct Usace, OMIssIONs, AND ERRORS IN PUNCTUATION PER 10,000 Worps 
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Tuis Stupy Storm- 
Willing |zand and} Lyman |Johnson 
Correct UsaGeE AND Omissions : Omis- | O’Shea | Omis- | Omis- 
Usage Omis- sions Omis- sions sions 
sions sions 
Periop: 
End of declarative sentence ..] 484 30 30 10 II 3 
Ee rer IS 15 I 
b. At end of heading in letter 5 8 
c. After proper name in letter 3 8 
PF Nc caiiccacand’ 43 3 18 3 
Question Mark: 
£705 ee Gudaen we tan 8 I 6 I 
Question within sentence .. I re) ° 
Doubtful accuracy .......... I 
EXcLAMATION Pornt: 
ee 13 I I 
ComMa: 
(SERIES) 
a. Word series, two or more ..| 24 5 9 18 10 4 
b. Word-group series (not 
| ESR RCE GRY 1S 2 2 
OIE. oko sonnecsas 6 I I 
d. Before and in series ...... 16 10 16 
¢. Before but in series ....... ° ° 
. Before or in series ........ 3 I 
(INDEPENDENTS AND SEMI- 
INDEPENDENTS) 
a. Nominative of address .... 4 2 3 
ED saci wee eenwea II 3 17 6 
c. Parenthetical expressions ..} 18 6 25 65 
d. Responsives, mild interjec- 
RE he idnehih cis in es wads 5 3 5 8 15 3 
e. Absolute phrases ......... 3 I ° 
f. Place names, dates (not in 
ae ee eee 3 I 6 I 3 3 
g. Repeated word .......... ° ° 
(NON-RESTRICTIVE) 
a. Non-restrictive word modi- 
Ee Oars a 5 I ° 
b. Non-restrictive phrase mod- 
SE ere 25 6 9 
. Non-restrictive clause modi- 
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TABLE IV—Continued 

















Tus Stupy Storm- 
Willing |zand and| Lyman {Johnson 
Correct UsaGe anv Omissions oe Omis- — Omis- | Omis- 
mis- | sions mis- | sions | sions 
Usage sions sions 
(UNNATURAL ORDER, ADDED) 
a. Words or phrases inverted .| 20 5 21 
b. Clauses inverted ......... 18 8 45 45 
c. “Separateds” and “Addeds”| 10 3 29 
(BETWEEN CLAUSES) 
a. Before codrdinating conjunc- 
| Perr nr 60 47 93 60 61 3 
b. Between short codrdinating 
clauses without conjunctions 5 2 ° 
c. Between independent and 
dependent clauses when 
break requires it ......... 16 12 23 
(‘‘CLEARNESS” CASES) 
a. Omitted words ........... I fe) I 
b. After along introductory ele- 
ment or subject—not ordi- 
Mary inversion ........... 2 ° ° 
c. To prevent confusion ..... I I 4 
d. For miscellaneous pauses . I I 9 
e. After digits in long numbers ° re) ° 
(LETTERS) 
a. Dates in letters .......... II ) ° 
b. Inside addresses 20 21 ° 
c. Outside addresses ........ ° ° fe) 
d. Friendly salutations ...... 5 I I 
e. Complimentary close ..... 6 7 I 
(QUOTATION) 
a. After introductory word of 
I ii irdek iis ig kins eine 7 2 7 |) 
b. After interrupted part 3 fe) 4 |? 3 
c. After interruption ........ I I 2 
(MISCELLANEOUS) 
B DR PUN OF oo se ccenecs fe) fe) 2 
b. After viz., ¢.g., namely, etc. I ° I 
SEMICOLON: 
Between independent clauses 
without conjunctions — un- 
OTE OE CC TT 5 5 re) 
Before formal so, hence, however re) re) ° 
Between clauses of compound 
sentence when break is con- 
siderable—but not checked if 
comma has been used ..... 2 ° ° 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
































Tuts Stupy Storm- 
Willing |zand and| Lyman |Johnson 
Correct UsaGe AND OmIssIONs ' Omis- | O’Shea | Omis- | Omis- 
Usage Omis- sions Omis- sions sions 
sions sions 
SEMICOLON—cont’d 
Between parts of sentence with 
confusing internal punctua- 
Dis cas Sa ue oh naneceue ° ° re) 
In series with internal punctua- 
| eee ° ° ° 
Miscellaneous—clearness ° ° 
Coton: 
Beforeformal quotation, list, etc. 2 re) 2 
Before concrete illustration .. ° ° I 
a. Between hour and minute . fe) ° re) 
b. Letter salutation ......... 4 Oo Oo 
Dasu: 
ee 2 fe) ° 
I oc caend ene 2 re) re) 
Before summary ............ I ° ° 
To prolong comma jena I ° 
After comma or colon (saluta- 
tion of letters) ........... I ro) 
PARENTHESIS: 
Parenthetical matter ........ 6 ° ° 
Confirmatory symbols 3 re) re) 
APOSTROPHE: 
Re eT 27 9 31 7 
IND hn: i :4nidne 0 wik'o\e 23 5 8 2 14 10 
Letter and symbol plurals Oo Oo fe) 
Quotation Marks: 
a. Before and after quotations, 3 8 8 
b. After interrupted part 2 ° I 
c. Before resumed part of quo- 
PE pindetaes xeetes esc 2 ° I 
Technical, slang, nicknames .. 9 I re) 
Literary titles quoted ....... 18 10 3 
Quotation within quotation ° ° re) 
As label for humor or irony 2 o 
ME vie hb adeachatewss 1,062 264 474 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
- This We Storm- 
RONG PUNCTUATION Study Willing |zand and} Lyman |Johnson 
oom Errors | O’Shea rrors | Errors 
Errors 
PeRiop: 
ere 2 ° 
For comma with quotations ......... re) I 
a. For comma in sentences .......... 7 
CO EP re I 3 
a. Used unnecessarily .............. 5 
b. Instead of colon between hour and 
Ns aise «5 ev casamesiccan aston fe) 
c. Instead of comma in letter ........ 2 
ron fe) 
Question Mark: 
After indirect question .............. ° ° 
EE ccepneds s+rerderecawen I I 
ComMA: 
Between adjective and its noun ...... I ° 
Between noun and a restrictive ...... 6 2 
Between two non-coordinate adjectives} 0 ° 
Before and needlessly ............... 3 3 
Before but needlessly ............... fe) ° 
At insignificant pauses .............. 9 9 23 
Between street number and name ....] 0 ° 
Before noun clause object ........... ° I 
Between subject and verb ........... 3 I 
Between verb and immediate comple- 
EE Tee re ee 4 I 
EE. cchenaneanentieaanee 9 5 
a. Instead of period at end of sentence] 13 
b. Before when clause ............... I 
€. Te eet GH GRTAse .....cicccccccce 4 
d. Before until clause ............... ° 
¢e. Instead of parenthesis ............ ° 
f. Before quotation marks used to en- 
SRA oc 0 ccc cvaweuecstaneee ° 
SEMICOLON: 
SS Pe ee I fe) 
For comma before quotation ........ ) ° 
EL, ss. we xuweeaseseaenen 4 2 
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TABLE IV—Continued 











Tile been Storm- 
Wronc PuNcTUATION Study + Sone , — = 
Errors Lrrors E ea trors ~Trors 
rrors 
Coton: 
For comma before quotation ........ ° ° 
CS PREETI ET TOE I Oo 
a. Instead of period at end of title ...] 0 
b. Instead of period at end of sentence} o 
Dasu: 
For comma, semicolon, or period ..... 2 3 
I hia cticly waite hte bem eed ° 
PARENTHESIS: 
Ns bc ances stetina dea veal I I 
APOSTROPHE: 
Wrong position in possessives ........ re) I 
With plurals not in possessive ....... I 2 
With possessive pronoun forms ...... I I fe) fe) 
Wrong place in contractions ......... ° I I 
Ee a SEE a er eee I I 
Quotation Marks: 
Around sentences within whole quota- 
DE Rewer wekimextheeeoncane’ ° ° 
Wrong position relatively ........... fe) I 
Around explanatory matter ......... I ° 
Single versus double ................ I ° 
ee oe ay chased caunnan 6 2 
eee OU INGE... coc ecawecs re) 
IE iin wis aunicdohw wee eaieceeeall 92 45 


























Cuarters, W. W. anv Miter, E. A Course of Study in Grammar. Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin Education Series, No. 9, 1925. 

Dieser, A. AND Sears, I. “A Study of the Common Mistakes in Pupils’ Writ- 
ten English.” Elementary School Journal, 18:172-185, November, 1917. 

Jounson, R. I. “The Persistency of Errors in English Composition.” School 
Review, 25:555-580, October, 1917. 

Lyman, R. L. “Fluency, Accuracy, and General Excellence in English Com- 
position.” School Review, 25 :85-100, February, 1918. 


[Continued on page 473] 
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RuHLEN, H. anv Pressey, I. L. “A Statistical Study of Current Usage in 
Punctuation.” Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio State University, 
2:179-182, June 13, 1923; also in The English Journal, 13:323-335, May, 
1924. 

STORMZAND, M. J. anv O’SHEA, M. V. How Much Grammar? Warwick 
and York, 1924. 


Witurnc, M. H. Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition. Contributions 
to Education, No. 230. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1926. 


In the tables the counts of all investigators have been reduced to the 
number of occurrences per 10,000 words. Discrepancies in the num- 
ber reported oftentimes occur because a different classification was 
used, and where the figures are larger the count probably covers sev- 
eral related items on our list. 

Seven charts are given showing how punctuation improves with 
quality on the Hillegas Scale and as pupils progress through school. 
Often the lines are only rough approximations, as the sampling was 
not large enough to have the plotted points lie exactly on a line. These 
charts are only intended to show trends. ‘Teachers should not use 
them to determine norms of performance in any grade. 

In Figure 1 it is interesting to note how amount of punctuation 
used increases steadily with increasing quality of the composition, 
whereas the omissions drop off steadily. Errors, on the other hand, 
reach a maximum somewhere about the sixth or seventh grade, prob- 
ably when pupils are experimenting with new forms of expression 
without mastering the mechanics. 

In Figure 2 note the decrease in the use of the period at the higher 
quality levels. This is probably due to the increased length of the 
sentence with the better quality themes. This lengthening of the sen- 
tence is a phenomenon that takes place over the whole scale, but is 
masked in the chart because correct period usage would be a total of 
actual usage, omissions and errors. 

In Figure 3 note that the omissions are greater than the correct 
usage before quality 57 on the scale. This particular “omission” 
has the largest frequency over a large portion of the upper ranges 
of the scale. It is a use of the comma that requires considerable 
judgment and the learning takes place relatively slowly. Probably the 
learning could be facilitated by discovering typical situations in which 
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Total usage 
— — — Total omissions $00 4 
“a4 — -— Total errors | cope aii... ' 
I 4 +00 + : 
Usage ' 
— — — Omissions 
e — -— Comma for period 
pum ber 1 Joo 4 
~r 
we werds numba ' 
6 4 ~~ 
Pm. meee words 
ae 400 4 
= iti q ' 
in \ ; 
i (00 4 ‘ ' 
24 a x 
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eee, ~ ke i 
— io ee tc. po a ; 
ems ea... = 
scot ve/ss 7-,0UCCOO se ee ve 2.~C~Se scan voted ae pet) so ee 7 ge 7° i 
petaren 4] Sfllel A oh oh el grese norm 4 ost al A eld a oa 
Fic. 1. PUNCTUATION Fic. 2. Pegriop aT END oF DECLARA- 
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Usage ——— Usage 
100) — — — Omissions $0- — — — Omissions 
«4 / 
ma wben number ' 
per een i 
(0088 words wwe 
24 ' 
' 
0 4 ; 
eae enna, ' 
| aoe vate © 75 ry re 7 7? ao a acerha 30 <0 se oo 7e eo 2° 
—— 4444 addada grearen 4] Sl el A sh ai lel 


Fic 3. CoMMA BEFORE CoORDINATING Fic. 4. Comma To Set Orr Non- 
ConJUNCTION RESTRICTIVE PHRASE MOpIFIER 


pupils leave out the comma before coérdinating conjunctions, making 
the desired usage very clear to them, and driving it home with ex- 
tended practice. 

Figure 4, the use of the comma to set off non-restrictive phrase 
modifiers, is an instance of a late developing skill. It is probably 
true that this particular construction is only used by the better think- 
ers and belongs to an advanced stage of expression. Note that the 
omissions in this use of the comma increase when the pupil is con- 
fronted with the construction itself. 
~ Figures 5, 6, and 7 concern punctuation usages of the arbitrary 
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Fic. 7. APOSTROPHE IN CONTRACTIONS 


type. The points from which the lines were plotted were consider- 
ably scattered, so that the exact position of the lines, particularly 
those of usage, is not very exact. The frequency of usage of these 
particular marks varies greatly with the sampling. One would expect 
much more use of quotation marks and the apostrophe in contractions 
in narration than in other forms of discourse. The dropping off of 
the curves at the upper quality levels is almost certainly due to sam- 
pling. There are fewer specimens of narration at the upper end of 
the various composition scales. 

Finally the following table gives the rank order of each of the 
omissions and errors for each grade where the frequency is 4 or more 
per 10,000 words. Four items which were originally tabulated have 
been omitted from this list because best current opinion does not 
include them as desirable practice: 

Omission of period at end of title. 

Omission of commas from inside addresses in letters. 
Omission of period after proper name in letters. 
Omission of period at end of headings in letters. 
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The last three of these have to do with the “closed” system of 
punctuation in letters. Since the “open” system is generally pre- 
scribed to-day it was thought best not to include these items. 

Table V should be of service in the preparation of courses of 
study and texts. By concentrating the teaching in any one grade on 
the punctuation usages which are most often omitted or in error in 
that grade, there should be the expectancy of realizing the greatest 
possible improvement in the punctuation phase of written expression. 

It is interesting to note some of the shifts in the rank order of 
items as one passes up through the grades. ‘Omission of period at 
end of declarative sentence” is the error that occurs most frequently 
in the 4th grade, but gradually the frequency falls down so that by the 
end of the high school period this particular error has practically 
disappeared. On the other hand, “the omission of the comma to set 
off a parenthetical expression” is one that does not appear at all in 
the early grades, but assumes rather serious proportion in the upper 
grades of the high school. The correct usage-count shows that paren- 
thetical expressions are seldom used in the elementary grades. Such 
expressions belong to a more mature type of writing. Learning to 
punctuate this particular form correctly is a problem which becomes 
acute only in the later years of the high school. 

No account is taken of individual differences within a grade in this 
survey of the learning of punctuation. It is well known that differ- 
ences in ability to write correctly vary tremendously in any one grade. 
Briggs *° found the following facts regarding the distribution of com- 
position ability in the four years of the high school (Table VI.) 











TABLE VI 
° Ave rage ° 
Mean Quality uot ear - a Range in 
Year _— - fe keane ed Hillegas Scale 
illegas Scale False Units 
I sete n.d ease eh a Serdighies aaa dh 458 sane te elected 66.4 10.9 40-90 
BM ep tne e-edeeehoo e ak ave b-wmnncnanees 67.5 10.7 41-90 
IIT Be eee chs ee beads Per eee 71.9 8.6 50-91 
PL tac bit ad echtnieghicn 24 wwaadiemitek 72.6 9.8 44-95 

















* Briggs, T. H. “English Composition Scales in Use.” Teachers College Record, 23:423-4§2. 
November, 1922. 
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That is, the average deviation on both sides of the mean is the equiv- 
alent of about three school years. The middle fifty per cent of any 
school class shows a variation which is the equivalent of about five 
school grades. This variation is large. There are two obvious 
solutions to this situation. One is sectioning into groups homo- 
geneous in their composition ability. This would seem to be the most 
satisfactory practical solution to the present situation. High schools 
should establish special writing classes for gifted pupils. Punctuation 
for these pupils would be more of an art, helping them to express 
themselves in writing with greater versatility. On the other hand, 
pupils with manifest lack of ability in writing should also be segre- 
gated. The punctuation taught to these pupils would stress the rules 
for mechanical correctness so that at the end of their school career 
they could at least write with mechanical correctness. 

The other solution is individual instruction. This method seems to 
offer less promise for worthwhile results than that of ability grouping. 
For one thing individual instruction means careful diagnosis to deter- 
mine individual needs. At present we have no diagnostic tests which 
can tell us a pupil’s needs in punctuation. Willing has demonstrated 
that proofreading tests or correction of error tests do not perform 
this task efficiently. Without this preliminary diagnosis the teacher 
must proceed somewhat blindly. Moreover, under individual instruc- 
tion there is not that stimulus which comes from group discussion of 
kindred problems. If some pupils in the same class are struggling 
with the mechanics of punctuation while others are striving to achieve 
versatility, clearness, and good taste, there is not much that a teacher 
can do with the group as a whole. 

In the meantime, the large majority of classes in our schools will 
show wide variations in writing ability. Courses of study and text- 
book for these groups will of necessity be uniform. These courses 
and texts should be so organized that the greatest amount of learning 
takes place in any one school year. To achieve this purpose they 
must concentrate their endeavors on those units of learning that will 
show the greatest results. The present investigation attempts to 
show what these elements are for punctuation. The teacher of punc- 
tuation will do well to concentrate her energies on those items stand- 
ing high in rank order on the list, and to ignore items which analysis 
_ shows are either seldom used or used without error. 
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HOW SCHOOLS USE THEIR TIME * 


Time ALLOTMENT Practice IN 44 Cities, INcLupDING A Stupy or TRENDS 
FROM 1826 To 1926 


T WAS the purpose of this investi- 

gation: (1) To determine present 
practice relative to the amount of time 
allotted to the subjects and activities in 
elementary schools in communities of all 
sizes. (2) To discover trends in time 
allotments by means of a comparison of 
practice over a period of one hundred 
years. (3) To compare present prac- 
tice with recommended optimum time 
allotments for any subjects for which 
such recommendations are available as 
the result of research and experimental 
evidence. 

Much of the information relative to 
current time allotments used in this 
study was obtained from reports made 
to the Bureau of Elementary Curricu- 
lum Research of Teachers College in 
response to requests sent to city and 
county superintendents soliciting their co- 
operation by reporting the time allot- 
ment schedules prevailing in their schools. 
Additional information was secured from 
time allotment schedules published in 
courses of study, annual reports, and in 
other city and state school bulletins. 

Time allotment data essential to a 
study of trends over a period of years 
were secured as the result of an ex- 
tended search through city school reports 


and courses of study dating back as early 
as the year 1800. The information gath- 
ered from these original sources was 
supplemented by adapting materials re- 
ported in studies covering the years of 
1904 and 1914. 

In order to determine current prac- 
tice in time allotments, the time sched- 
ules of 444 representative communities, 
which included cities from 46 out of 48 
states, were analyzed. Furthermore, 
with the purpose of discovering the time 
allotment facts for each group of cities 
in which the administrative problems are 
relatively similar, the information rela- 
tive to current allotments was tabulated 
and reported for communities of six 
population groups as follows: 


Group I. Population, 100,000 or over 
Group II. Population, 30,000 to 100,000 
Group III. Population, 10,000 to 30,000 
Group IV. Population, 5,000 to 10,000 
Group V. Population, 2,500 to 10,000 
Group VI. Population, less than 2,500 


The statistical measures which have 
been determined for each of twenty-four 
subjects or activities in each of the six 
population groups include: 


1. Average (mean) time allotments 


* By Carleton H. Mann, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 333. 
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for each subject, by grades, con- 
sidering all cities. 

2. Percentage of time allotted to each 
subject, by grades. 

3. Median time allotments, by half- 
grades, considering only cities re- 
porting time allotted to the speci- 
fied subject. 

4. Maximum-minimum range of time 
for each subject, by half-grades. 

5. Range of the middle 50 per cent of 
allotments, as shown by the first 
and third quartiles of the distribu- 
tions for each subject, by half- 
grades. 

6. Total amount of time in minutes 
per week allotted to each subject 
in elementary grades 1-6 in terms 
of all measures of central tendency 
and dispersion as given in items 1-5 
above. 


Among the subsidiary questions which 
have been considered in this study are 
the following: Are there differences in 
time allotment practice which are ap- 
parently related to differences in size 
of population? How does the present 
time allotment practice of the cities com- 
pare with the recommendations made by 
state educational authorities? What are 
the trends in reference to the allocation 
of time to the Three R’s, the content 
subjects, and the special subjects? Is 
it true, as is commonly supposed, that 
the Three R’s have lost ground? Since 
time allotments are dependent on the 
time available for distribution, what is 
the length of the school day and the 
length of the school year in the several 
population groups? 

It is evident from the findings of this 
investigation that standardization in time 
allotment practice in elementary schools 
of the United States is far from being 
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attained. For example, some cities give 
107 times as much time to citizenship 
and civics as do others; 66 times as 
much time to physical training; 42 times 
as much to health education; and 12 
times as much to penmanship. Even for 
arithmetic, the subject relative to which 
there is the greatest agreement, some 
cities give 4.4 times as much time as 
others. Not only is there a wide varia- 
tion relative to total time allotted to a 
given subject, but diametrically opposed 
theories of grade-to-grade distribution of 
time are also apparent when the time 
allotments of individual cities are ana- 
lyzed. 

As far as the optimum allotments 
which have been established by educa- 
tional experts in the fields of certain 
subjects are concerned, this investigation 
shows that such optimum allotments are 
being exceeded by the majority of cities 
which were considered in this study. 
This indicates a waste of time which 
might be used to advantage in bringing 
to the child valuable educational experi- 
ences which are now omitted because of 
lack of time. 

The facts which are now available as 
a result of this investigation may be used 
to advantage by teachers, principals, 
superintendents and school surveyors in 
checking and validating current practice 
in time allotments in the schools in which 
they are interested. While it is realized 
that statistically determined central ten- 
dencies may not always be accepted as 
safe guides in educational practice, yet, 
in the absence of experimental evidence, 
they may serve a definite purpose in cor- 
recting those extremes of practice which 
are based on no substantial educational 
theory but which have been retained 
year after year through the inertia of 
tradition. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATION IN MAINE * 


HIS study has for its purpose the 
analysis of the social, 
political, and religious conditions obtain- 
ing in the Province and District of Maine 
from the time of the first authentic rec- 
ords of explorers and fishermen upon its 
coast, in 1620, until 1820, when it be- 
came a state; and the resulting educa- 
tional tendencies in elementary and 
secondary schools in the sub-periods: 
1602-1692; 1692-1785; and 1785-3820. 

The study is based upon the opinions 
of the historians of the colonial period 
in America, with especial emphasis upon 
the authority of the historians of the 
District of Maine, the records of the 236 
towns incorporated in the District be- 
fore 1820, local histories of these towns, 
the trustees’ records of the 25 acade- 
mies established in this period, and the 
current periodicals of that time which 
are available to-day. 

The findings of the study are partially 
shown in the following summary: 

1. Education in the Province of Maine 
was much longer delayed than in the 
other New England colonies because of 
the heterogeneous character of its early 
settlers in nationality, in purpose, and 
in political and religious beliefs. 

2. When Maine came under the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts, in 1692, the 
following results are shown by the rec- 
ords consulted: 

(a) The towns nearest Massachu- 
setts, having been influenced for a longer 
period by the Puritan ideals, were the 
first to establish schools. 

(b) The older towns took a longer 
period of time after incorporation before 


*By Ava H. Chadbourne, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 336. 


economic, 


establishing schools than the newer 
towns. 

(c) The schools were supported 
chiefly by general taxation. Private 
teaching and schools supported by pri- 
vate subscription were made use of in 
some of the towns, especially in those 
which suffered from extreme poverty or 
in districts located far from the center 
of the town. The tuition school was not 
often used in the District of Maine as a 
part of its public school system. 

(d) In the earliest sub-period the 
control of the schools was most often in 
the hands of the town meeting or the 
selectmen, but records of the later sub- 
periods show that this control was 
passed over to the general or special 
committee. 

(e) The beginnings of the district 
system appear first in the moving school 
and in the allowance of money for the 
use of the parish or precinct in carry- 
ing on its schools; and, later, in the 
legal division of the town into districts. 

(f) Evidence of the Latin Grammar 
School as the secondary school is found 
in fifteen towns. 

(g) Twenty-five academies were es- 
tablished in the District of Maine be- 
tween 1790 and 1820, five of them before 
1800. 

(h) Three of the twenty-five acade- 
mies founded before 1820 were girls’ 
academies and the boarding and day 
school for girls was established in the 
prosperous commercial towns following 
the Revolution and contributed in a 
large degree toward the education of 
girls. 


College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
Dean William F. Russell has been ap- 


pointed a member of two committees of 
Columbia University: the committee on 
honors for the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration, and the 
advisory committee on educational policy. 





An exhibit, depicting the history of 
navigation, was held in Russell Hall 
Library December 10 to 15. 





Teachers College will participate in 
the Parents’ Exposition, to be held by 
the United Parents’ Association in Grand 
Central Palace, February 23 to March 
2. Mr. Robert E. Simon is chairman of 
the executive committee. 





Thirty-one nationalities, some in na- 
tive costume, extended Christmas greet- 
ings in their mother tongue at the 
international Christmas convocation De- 
cember 18. Dean William F. Russell 
spoke briefly. The exercises were under 
the direction of Professor Peter W. 
Dykema, head of the department of 
Music Education. 

Following the greeting from each 
representative the audience repeated it. 
Countries represented included America, 
Armenia, Austria, Bulgaria, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
Esthonia, France, Germany, Hayti, 
Hawaii, Hungary, India, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, Latin America, Philippine 
Islands, Poland, Russia, Serbia, South 


Africa, Syria, West Africa, Sweden, 
Norway, Scotland and Turkey. 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Professor George D. Strayer reports 
an enthusiastic reception of the Florida 


Survey report by the State Teachers As- 
sociation at a meeting held in Orlando, 
and by a large group of laymen who 
attended the same meeting. Professors 
Strayer, Engelhardt, Bagley, Hillegas, 
and Mort of Teachers College and Pro- 
fessor Edgar W. Knight of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina presented the 
report. An abstract of the report has 
been prepared for circulation throughout 
the state of Florida. It appears that a 
great many laymen are interested. Spe- 
cial committees have been appointed by 
the Luncheon Clubs, the American Le- 
gion, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and other organizations. 





The survey of Chattanooga and Ham- 
ilton County has been completed, and 
the report prepared. The recommenda- 
tions include a building program for the 
next fifteen years and a plan for the 
consolidation of the city and county into 
one school system. 


Professor Strayer spoke before the 
Federation of Educational Associations 
at Buffalo Saturday evening, January 
26, on “The Place of the Individual in 


Mass Education.” 
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There was an enthusiastic meeting of 
the Administration Club at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. Strayer on Friday 
evening, January 25. 





Professor Strayer attended a meeting 
of the Commission on Supervision of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., of which he is a member, on 
January 11 and 12 at N. E. A. head- 
quarters in Washington. 





Professor N. L. Engelhardt made two 
addresses at the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association in 
Reading December 27. His address be- 
fore the Department of County Super- 
intendence was concerned with the “Ad- 
ministrative Control of Income in School 
Systems.” Dr. Engelhardt pointed out 
the difference between public education 
and private business in their business 
managements, and indicated the policies 
which should govern in the control of in- 
come for public education. His address 
before the Department of Supervising 
Principals was called “The Supervising 
Principal as a Business Manager.” 





Professor Engelhardt on January 16 
delivered the speech at the dedication of 
the Nancy L. Hill School in West 
Aurora, Ill. On January 18 and 19 he 
discussed with the Missouri Administra- 
tive Organization, meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the problems in- 
volved in adequate financial accounting 
of school systems and in the planning 
and maintenance of school buildings. 





School Building Programs in Amer- 
ican Cities by Professor Engelhardt, 
a comprehensive volume reporting on 
school conditions as found in various 
parts of the country, has come from the 
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press of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Many of the reports 
on the needed accommodations for school 
buildings which have been made in the 
past have either not been printed for 
wide distribution or have been issued in 
limited numbers largely for local dis- 
tribution. For the purpose of illustrat- 
ing various types of studies which have 
been made and their comprehensive 
nature, this volume has been prepared. 
It should serve as a guide to school board 
members, superintendents of schools and 
other executive officers who are inter- 
ested in the development of their own 
school building programs. The ten 
cities, the school building programs of 
which are included here, have been 
selected because of the varied conditions 
which they represent and because of the 
widely separated geographic centers in 
which they are located. In many ways 
this volume represents a cross-section 
study of school building conditions and 
school building needs for the United 
States. The studies included are those 
of Lynn, Mass., Watertown, N. Y., Fort 
Lee, N. J., Paducah, Ky., Greensboro, 
N. C., Augusta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Beaumont, Tex., West Aurora, IIl., and 
Rye, N. Y. Lynn is an established in- 
dustrial community of New England. 
Watertown is a wealthy trading center 
and industrial city of the St. Lawrence 
valley. Fort Lee is a borough lying on 
the plateau of the Palisades of the 
Hudson directly opposite New York 
City. Paducah is a rapidly growing in- 
dustrial community of the Middle West. 
Greensboro is one of the attractive 
thriving communities of the Piedmont 
belt. Augusta is noted as a tourist cen- 
ter as well as for its industrial and 
agricultural interests. Jacksonville is 
one of the largest industrial and com- 
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mercial centers in the state of Florida. 
Beaumont lies in the heart of the oil 
region in southeastern Texas and is the 
trading center for a large area. West 
Aurora represents a class of cities which 
has grown up in the wide metropolitan 
area of Chicago. Rye is one of the 
wealthy suburban communities of New 
York City area. 

The reports included in this volume 
have been made under the direction of 
Professor Engelhardt and Professor 
Strayer. The directors have been as- 
sisted by many of their students in the 
preparation of this material. 





Professor Engelhardt presented cer- 
tain findings of the Florida State School 
Survey before the Florida Education As- 
sociation at its meeting in Orlando on 
November 30 and December 1. His 
topics were: “The Establishment of 
Standards for School Business Adminis- 
tration’; “Advantages Resulting from a 
Good System of Business Administra- 
tion”; “Planning the School Building 
Facilities for a Community’; and “Im- 
portant Problems in the Business Ad- 
ministration of Schools.” 


ADVISERS OF GIRLS 


Miss Sadie B. Campbell, adviser of 
girls in the North High School of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been awarded the 
Felix Warburg Fellowship for the study 
of the needs of girls in public schools, 
for the term beginning February, 1929. 
Miss Campbell received her Master’s 
Degree at Teachers College in October, 
1925, and has since been associated with 
the development of constructive work 
with girls in Des Moines and in the 
state of Iowa. 





In January Professor Sarah M. 


Sturtevant addressed the current events 
department of the Community Club of 
Garden City, L. I. on “The Social 
Needs of Young People,” and spoke also 
before the education department of the 
Contemporary Club of White Plains on 
“A Guidance Program for Girls in the 
High School.” 





At a meeting of the Advisers Club 
December 6, several members of the 
club spoke on the general topic of edu- 
cation of women in foreign countries. 
Miss Jennie Hsu, who entered the Nan 
Kai University as the first and only 
woman student among sixteen hundred 
men, and so opened the way for women 
students in that university, spoke on the 
education of Chinese women; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Heckel, who has been recently 
engaged in educational work for women 
in India, and Miss Edith Perry, who has 
been principal of the American School 
for Girls in Lovetch, Bulgaria, told of 
the education of women in the countries 
in which they have been teaching. 

The Advisers Club December 20 were 
the guests of International House on the 
occasion of their Christmas meeting. 
Mrs. Edmonds of the _ International 
House addressed the group on “World 
Citizenship.” 





Miss Jane Addams was the guest and 
speaker at the January meeting of the 
Advisers Club. The meeting took the 
form of an informal symposium on the 
general subject of the education of girls 
and women. Among the invited guests 
were various members of the faculty and 
the New York City Deans’ Association. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. R. J. Leonard December 27 spoke 
before Section Q of the American Asso- 
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ciation for the Advancement of Science 
on “Some Techniques Developed in the 
Survey of the Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions of the United Lutheran Church.” 
On the same date Dr. F. B..O’Rear pre- 
sented “An Analysis of Courses Taken 
by 640 Students Receiving Baccalaureate 
Degrees” before the same group. Dr. 
O’Rear also spoke recently before the 
faculty of the University of Maine on 
the scope of the survey of higher educa- 
tion for the State of Maine. 


BUREAU OF CURRICULUM 
RESEARCH 


Dr. H. B. Bruner delivered two ad- 
dresses at the Kansas State Teachers 
Association at Topeka and Hutchinson, 
Kan., November 8 and 9, on “The Ar- 
ticulation of the Junior High School 
with the Grades Above and Below” and 
“Constructing Curricula for Pupils of 
Varying Abilities.” 





An enthusiastic meeting of Teachers 
College alumni was held at Hutchinson, 
Kan., November 9 with Superintendent 
L. W. Mayberry of Wichita presiding, 
More than a hundred former Teachers 
College students were present. The sub- 
ject of discussion was “Field Experi- 
mentation Which Contributes to Better 
Practice.” Dr. Bruner was the main 
speaker. 





Three meetings have been held with 
the teachers of Allegany County at 
Cumberland, Md., in connection with 
their program of curriculum 
struction. 


recon- 





Professor Franklin T. Baker and Miss 
Mary R. Lewis met with the English 
and primary committees of Coatesville, 
Pa., public schools November 15 in con- 
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nection with the course of study con- 
struction program in progress there. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor James R. McGaughy gave 
two lectures before meetings of the New 
York State Teachers Association at 
Buffalo, November 2. 





Professor McGaughy was called to 
Chicago November 30 for a conference 
with the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Bogan, and on Saturday addressed the 
principals of the city. He returned for 
another conference with representatives 
of the Chicago Board of Education on 
Thursday, December 13. 





Professor McGaughy addressed pub- 
lic school teachers of Lakewood, Ohio, 
December 17 and the principals of 
Springfield, Mass., December 18. He 
read a paper before Section Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, December 28. 





Professor Lois Coffey Mossman spoke 
to teachers of Fairfield, Conn., Decem- 
ber 7 in connection with their program 
to improve instruction through better 
planning. 





Professor Mossman has been engaged 
to serve on the staff of the New Jersey 
State Survey Commission. Her par- 
ticular work is the evaluation of class- 
room instruction. 





Miss Jean Betzner spoke before the 
Kansas State Teachers Association No- 
vember 8 at Topeka, Kans. Her subject 
was “Classroom Organization in Rela- 
tion to Character Training.” She also 
spoke to the State Teachers Association 
at Hutchinson, Kans., November 9 on 
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“The Child and His Speech.” On No- 
vember 16 Miss Betzner gave a book 
talk to the Parent-Teachers Association 
at the Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on “Current Books for Children,” and 
on November 20 a book talk to the 
Bronxville, N. Y., Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation on “Books for Little Children.” 





Professor William A. McCall and Dr. 
Harold H. Bixler are the joint authors 
of a book recently published by the 
Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions, entitled How to Classify Pupils. 
This is the initial volume in the series, 
Standard Procedures in Education, edited 
by Professor McCall. A recent num- 
ber of the Teachers College Record an- 
nounced the initial volume in another 
series, Standard Research Procedures, 
also edited by Professor McCall. 





Professor Milo B. Hillegas spoke at 
each of the six sections of the State 
Teachers meeting in North Carolina in 
November. He spoke at the Florida 
State Teachers meeting at Orlando, No- 
vember 30. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


At a meeting of the Section on Edu- 
cation of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science during the 
Christmas holidays, Professor A. I. 
Gates, retiring chairman of this Sec- 
tion, read a paper on “Recent Advances 
in Educational Psychology.” 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Professor David Snedden gave two 
lectures before the Maryland State 
Teachers Association November 30— 
one in the morning to the State Teach- 
ers Association on “Progress Toward a 
Science of Education” and one in the 
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evening before the Vocational Education 
Association on “Progress in Vocational 
Education.” 





A conference of principals and instruc- 
tors of the State Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania was 
held November 27 at the State Teachers 
College at West Chester, Pa. Dr, 
Snedden spoke on “Prospects of a Science 
of Education.” At the National Voca- 
tional Association meetings held Decem- 
ber 13-14, he spoke before the Section 
on Training of Teachers on “Profes- 
sional Courses in Training of Vocational 
Teachers.” 





Professor Daniel H. Kulp gave a 
series of lectures in Detroit during the 
week of December 3. He spoke before 
the following groups: Northwestern 
Women’s Club, on “Why Have Schools”; 
Teachers College Group, on ‘“Personal- 
izing Education”; Child Study Group, 
on “Group Backgrounds of Child Be- 
havior”; Women’s City Club, on “Our 
Children and the Great School”; Mod- 
ern Language Teachers Club, on “The 
Sociology of Language’; Phi Delta 
Kappa, on “Priests and Prophets in Edu- 
cation”; Detroit District, Michigan State 
Nurses Association, on “Why Do We 
Change?”; Detroit Schoolmen’s Club, 
on “What’s Wrong With American 
Education ?” 





Dr. Kulp, as president of the National 


Society for the Study of Educational | 
and presented a | 


Sociology, prepared 
paper at the meeting held at Chicago in | 
connection with the American Sociologi- 
cal Society December 27 on “Problems 
of Rural Education Demanding Socio- | 
logical Research,” and arranged the pro- | 
gram for the joint meeting with the | 
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education section of the American Socio- 
logical Society. 





On January 7 Professor Kulp ad- 
dressed a group at New York Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation for Personality Training on the 
topic, “What Forms of Personality Ex- 
pressions are of Social Significance and 
of Concern to the Community?” The 
same evening he gave a talk before the 
Plainfield Forum on “Changing China.” 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


Professor James F. Hosic gave ad- 
dresses before the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting at Saginaw and 
Lansing October 22 and 23. His topic 
at Saginaw was, “What Is New in Edu- 
cation,” and that at Lansing, “A Bal- 
anced Program for the Improvement of 
the Teaching of a School Subject.” He 
gave a series of lectures and conferences 
October 24 and 25 in Kalamazoo on the 
reorganization of courses of study in 
English and October 26 spoke before the 
Southeastern Ohio Education Associa- 
tion at Portsmouth on “The Establish- 
ment of Norms in a School Subject.” 

At Thanksgiving time Dr. Hosic at- 
tended the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and pre- 
sided over a conference on the cur- 
riculum. He has recently met with the 
Yearbook Committee of the National 
Conference of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction and has edited for the 
press the forthcoming yearbook of that 
organization entitled Scientific Method 
in Supervision. Early in November he 
represented the Conference in making 
final arrangements with the National 
Education Association for the acceptance 
of this group as a major department of 
that society. 
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Twenty-five extramural courses are 
now in progress, the latest to be organ- 
ized being that in Cumberland, Md., in 
connection with the work of the Bureau 
of Curriculum Research of Teachers 
College. Professor Hosic is continuing 
his course in the work of the elementary 
school principal for Newark and the sur- 
rounding towns. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor Albert W. Heckman has a 
group of modern etchings and litho- 
graphs on exhibition at the Potters’ 
Shop, 755 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. These etchings have attracted at- 
tention among students interested in 
creative design and collectors who are 
seeking examples of contemporary Amer- 
ican art. They are the result of his 
recent studies in Germany where he 
investigated the varied techniques now 
in vogue. The Brooklyn Eagle com- 
ments: “With the technical virtuosity 
thus acquired added to an innate gift for 
design and form and personal recreation 
to visual reality, his prints are an out- 
standing contribution to contemporary 
American graphic art. In fact Mr. 
Heckman’s grasp of his medium—the 
fresh quality which he is enabled to give 
to these time-honored mediums—cannot 
be too strongly commended.” 

It is hoped that these prints will be 
shown in the department of Fine Arts in 
the near future. 





Miss Fraser Fulton was a judge in 
the National School Dressmaking Con- 
test for the Butterick Company Decem- 
ber 27 and 28. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor Mary B. Van Arsdale ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Middlesex 
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County Teachers’ Convention in Bos- 
ton, Friday, October 26. Her subject 
was “Scientific Training for the Day’s 


Work.” 





Miss Mary Dahnke of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Company gave a demon- 
stration before Mrs. Lilian M. Gunn’s 
topical course on demonstration training 
Friday, December 7. It is always a 
pleasure and inspiration to have former 
students return from successful exper- 
ience in the business world. 





Mrs. Gunn demonstrated at the Food 
Exhibit of the New Haven Register in 
November. 





Miss Ruth Parrish gave a demonstra- 
tion on packing the Christmas candy box 
to the Seventh Grade of the Lincoln 
School December 12. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood attended 
the meetings of the American Child 
Health Association and the American 
Public Health Association in Chicago, 
October 15-19. As a vice-president of 
the American Child Health Association, 
he presided at the annual meeting of 
the American Child Health Association 
October 15, and on October 16 he pre- 
sided at the Health Education session 
of this Association. 





Professor Wood has recently accepted 
appointment to the chairmanship of the 
Health Section of the International 
Federation of Home and School. The 
Biennial Conference of this Federation 
will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 25 to August 4, 1929, in conjunction 
with the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 
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Professor Wood spoke over the radio 
from Station WEAF on “Hearing in 
School — Provisions for the Deafened 
School Child” on October 29. This talk 
was given under the auspices of the 
Health Education Service of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion and the Academy of Medicine. 





Professor Hugh Grant Rowell gave 
an address on “The Codperation of the 
School Physician with the Classroom 
Teacher” at the annual meeting of the 
National Society for the Prevention ot 
Blindness, November 27, in New York 
City. 





A series of lectures on the problem of 
the Deafened Child is being given under 
the auspices of the department of Health 
Education in coéperation with the de- 
partment of Elementary Education. Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips lectured on “The 
Hearing Problem” on November 1, and 
Dr. Harold Hays gave a talk on “What 
the Educator Should Know About Ears 
and Hearing” on December 11. 





A group of students in Education 123E, 
“Supervised Observation of Health Edu- 
cation,” spent a day in observing the 
health education work in the schools of 
East Orange, N. J., December 11. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley attended 
the meeting of the National Society for 
Vocational Education at Philadelphia, 
December 13, 14 and 15. She also at- 


tended a meeting in Albany on December 
8 of the executive committee of the New 
York State Home Economics Associa- 
A program of much interest is 
being planned for the annual meeting 
which takes place in the spring in New 


tion. 
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York City. It is hoped that all the 
members of the State Association will be 
present. Preparation of the program is 
under the direction of Miss Henrietta 
Langner of Buffalo. 





Teachers College had an interesting 
visitor recently, Mlle M. Lizelle, who 
is librarian of the Information Depart- 
ment of the League of Nations. She 
will lecture during the coming months 
under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Peace. Professor Cooley 
entertained Mlle Lizelle. 

Among other recent visitors to the 
College were Miss Agnes Tilson of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Miss 
Ava Milam, dean of home economics of 
the Agricultural College of Oregon; 
Miss Mildred P. French, dean of home 
economics of the Agricultural College of 
Connecticut; Miss Edith Thomas, of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Annette T. Kerr, State 
Home Demonstration Leader of Massa- 
chusetts. 





The students in the Household Arts 
Education classes were entertained by 
the members of staff at a “Fun Party” 
November 20. 

Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
the meeting of the American Vocational 
Association held in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 13 to 15. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The Horace Mann School was re- 
cently presented with a radio loud 
speaker and amplifier by Mr. Albert G. 
Lillienthal, whose daughter, Peggy, is in 
the second grade. The presentation 
exercises were held in the chapel, under 
the direction of Miss Marion Flagg, 
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head of the music department. Due to 
his absence in Baltimore the presenta- 
tion speech of Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of the school, was made by 
Whit Brogan, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service, in the school office and 
broadcast in the auditorium through the 
amplifier, with Dr. Reynolds listening in 
on the long distance telephone. Miss 
Mary Dorion, president of the General 
Association of the school, accepted the 
gift. The fifth grade, represented by 
Margaret Rusk and Benjamin Andrews, 
presented a phonograph record which 
was played on the new set, after which 
the children and visitors listened to the 
Damrosch concert. 

The sum of $74.02 was realized from 
the entertainment put on December 14 
by the Scouts, boys from the upper school 
and the Glee Club of the Horace Mann 
School. This amount was turned over 
to the Girls League for Christmas re- 
lief work. 





Eighteen neighborhood families were 
cared for by the Elementary School as 
the result of the school’s Christmas 
relief work. The Boy Scouts, headed by 
Robert Payne, Scoutmaster, had charge 
of the distribution December 24. The 
Girl Scouts, under the direction of Miss 
Pauline Schwartz, served cocoa to the 
workers following the distribution. 





The sixth grade, as a part of its study 
of the jungle regions of the world, pre- 
sented a film, “The Romance of Rub- 
ber.” 





William Schiff, a patron of the school, 
has presented the school with a cine- 
projector, a portable moving picture ma- 
chine and a screen. 
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Mrs. Laura Gardin Fraser, a gradu- 
ate of the class of 1907, has been com- 
missioned to design the special congres- 
sional medal which will be struck in 
commemoration of the flight of the 
Spirit of St. Louis to Europe. 





Eighty typewriters of various makes 
have been installed in the elementary 
grades. If they are found to be an aid 
in children’s studies they will become a 
permanent part of the school’s educa- 
tional equipment, Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 
announces. 

Dr. Reynolds expects to make a report 
on their acceptability at the end of three 
or four months. 





Miss Betty Kellogg was the winner 
of the private school division prize in 
the poster contest recently conducted by 
the United Parents’ Association. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST GRADE 
EDUCATION 


The traditional festival in which stu- 
dents and faculty participate was held 
in the Kindergarten room December 20. 
The room was decorated with small 
Christmas trees, laurel, and holly, and 
the large Christmas tree trimmed by the 
kindergarten children stood at one side 
of the fire-place. Professor Hill gave a 
Christmas greeting to the students. 
Miss Alexina Booth read letters from 
students in other lands,so many of whom 
try to get letters here in time for this 
Christmas gathering. Miss Frances 
Hays told the story of “Christmas 
Every Day in the Year” and a group of 
students sang carols. 





Miss Charlotte Garrison and Miss 


Agnes Burke have been granted leave of 
absence from February to September. 
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They will sail for Europe the first week 
in February. The countries included in 
their itinerary are Portugal, Spain, 
Egypt, Palestine, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and possibly Russia. 





At the request of the Welfare Council 
of New York City, a survey of six day 
nurseries and kindergartens in settle- 
ment houses is to be made by Professor 
Hill’s class in supervision. The survey 
will be made under the direct supervision 
of Dr. Mary Reed, Miss Mae Raymond, 
and Miss Grace Langdon. The class 
will use the score card which they have 
recently helped to revise. 


MATHEMATICS 


On November 9 Professor William 
D. Reeve spoke before the Mathematics 
Section of the Minnesota State Educa- 
tion Association. Twelve hundred people 
were present at the Mathematics meet- 
ing. He also spoke to the Teachers 
College alumni at a luncheon at the 
Leamington Hotel on the same day. 

On December 6 Professor Reeve 
spoke before the Detroit Mathematics 
Club and also met with the Mathematics 
Curriculum Committee which is organ- 
izing a course of study in mathematics 
for the Detroit schools. He also spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of Teachers Col- 
lege alumni at Hartford, Conn., during 
the recent State Association meeting, and 
to the Mathematics section on the same 
afternoon. 

Professor C. B. Upton recently con- 
ducted several conferences before the 
teachers of Bradford County, Pa., on the 


teaching of arithmetic in elementary 


schools; about four hundred teachers 
were in attendance. 
In coédperation with several state 
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normal schools along the Atlantic coast, 
Professor Upton is perfecting and stand- 
ardizing a diagnostic test in arithmetic 
which is to be given to normal school 
students at the beginning of their first 
years work. The purpose of this test 
is to discover the students’ deficiencies in 
arithmetic in order that the normal 
school professional courses in this subject 
may be better organized. 





On December 1 Mr. A. R. Congdon 
spoke to the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the Middle States and 
Maryland at their annual meeting in At- 
lantic City. His topic was “The Mathe- 
matics Necessary for Freshman College 


Work.” 





Mr. C. N. Shuster spoke on “The Use 
of Mathematical Instruments and the 
Slide Rule in High School Classes” 
before the Mathematics Section of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
at its recent meeting at Schenectady. 





Under the direction of Professors Up- 
ton and Reeve nine graduate students 
are now preparing dissertations in 
mathematics as candidates for the Doc- 
tor’s degree. Six of these students are 
in residence; the others have completed 
all residence requirements and are com- 
pleting their dissertations at home. 





The Teachers College Mathematics 
Club has already had four meetings this 
year. The first was an organization 
meeting at which Joseph Seidlin was 
chosen president, Miss Sue Perkins vice 
president, and Miss Katherine Fowler 
secretary-treasurer. Professor Upton 
also spoke at this meeting. The speakers 
at the other meetings were Professor 
David Eugene Smith, Professor Cassius 
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J. Keyser, and Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes of Columbia College. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Professor William C. Bagley ad- 


dressed a faculty meeting of Temple 
University in Philadelphia and a session 
of the student organization December 7. 
He spoke before the faculty on “Out- 
standing Problems of Teacher-Train- 
ing” and to the students on “The Meas- 
urable Results of Mass Education.” 

Professor Bagley’s talk in the series 
of lectures on American education spon- 
sored by the International Institute was 
given on December 18. The topic of 
his lecture was “The Profession of 
Teaching in the United States.” 

He also spoke before the National 
Council of Geography Teachers at 
Teachers College on December 26 on 
“The Element of Adventure in Teach- 
ing and Learning Geography.” 





Dr. A. Gordon Melvin, who was for 
some years engaged in educational work 
in China, returned to the United States 
last summer. He recently accepted an 
appointment as Instructor of Education 
in the College of the City of New York. 





The dissertation of Dr. Vernon L. 
Mangun, entitled The American Nor- 
mal School: Its Rise and Development in 
Massachusetts, has been published by 
Warwick and York of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess ad- 
dressed the New Jersey State Nurses 
Association at their meeting in Bridge- 
ton, N. J., on “The Service of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education.” 
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Miss Mary S. Power spoke twice at 
the meeting of the Graduate Nurses As- 
sociation of Connecticut, held in Hart- 
ford November 15, on “The Preparation 
of the Head Nurse” and “Ward Assign- 
ments.” 





Miss Katharine Faville gave a paper 
before the New Jersey Health officers 
December 18 on “The Functions of the 
Public Health Nurse.” 





Professor Isabel M. Stewart has been 
elected president of the New York City 
League of Nursing Education for the 
year 1929. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
spent December 13 and 15 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He spoke December 13 to the 
staff of the Shaker Heights High School, 
to the elementary teachers and principals 
of Cleveland, and to the Parent- 
Teachers Association of Cleveland 
Heights. He addressed the staff of the 
Cleveland School of Education and the 
Parent-Teachers Association of Lake- 
wood December 15. 

Professor Kilpatrick spent the week 
of January 28-February 1 in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where he gave a series of 
ten lectures to the public school teachers 
on the general subject “Education Faces 
the Future.” 





Professor R. B. Raup, who is spend- 
ing the year in study in Berlin, reports 
much pleasant and profitable experience 
through his contacts there. He gave a 
lecture on January 22 in the Central 
Institute of Education and Instruction 
on the subject, “Psychology and Edu- 
cation in America.” The address was 
broadcast. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Christmas Folk Festival was given 
by the students and faculty of the 
department of Physical Education on 
December 19. Four episodes, American, 
Scandinavian, Southern European, and 
English, were represented by folk song 
and dance. 





Dr. Jesse F. Williams gave two lec- 
tures in Erie, Pa., December 15 before 
the State Teachers Association. He also 
attended the December meetings at New 
Orleans of the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges and 
Universities, of which he is president, the 
Football Coaches Association, National 
Intercollegiates, Student Health Service 
Association. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“What Do You Know about Africa?” 
is the title of a test prepared by Mr. F. 
Tredwell Smith for the various Protes- 
tant denominations who are uniting this 


year in a special study of the problems 
of Africa. 


Dr. H. Shelton Smith, who joined the 
Religious Education staff on January 1 
as Associate Professor of Education, 
will offer two courses during the second 
term: a course on “Introduction to Reli- 
gious Education” and a new course on 
“Supervision and Administration.” 





Recent articles written by Professor 
Adelaide T. Case are “The Future of 
Religious Education” in The Chronicle, 
“Newer Methods in Teacher Training” 
in The International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education, and “Interpretations of 
Jesus in the Student Christian Move- 
ment” in Findings (a magazine of the 
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National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church). 

In response to a number of demands, 
Miss Case’s test, “A Test of Liberal 
Thought” which appeared originally in 
her book, Liberal Christianity and Reli- 
gious Education, has been printed and is 
being distributed by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 





Miss Margaret Forsyth has been 
elected a member of the City Depart- 
ment of the Methodist Board of Home 
Missions, Church Extension. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Professors Fannie W. Dunn and Ma- 
bel Carney are participating in the ac- 
tivities of a committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Orville G. Brim, of Ohio State 
University, is chairman, which is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a Yearbook 
on Rural Education, to be issued by the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation in 1930. The plan of this Year- 
book includes both a summary of the 
present status of rural education and 
constructive studies in various fields. 
Professor Carney’s main responsibility 
lies in the field of rural teacher train- 
ing. Professor Dunn is a member of 
the general committee for the whole 
Yearbook, and in addition has special 
responsibility for the treatment of the 
rural elementary curriculum. Alumni 
who are engaged in experimentation or 
research in these fields are invited to 
communicate if they would be willing 
to have their studies considered as pos- 
sible contributions to the general enter- 
prise. 





Professor Dunn recently addressed the 
Pennsylvania Conference of Teachers 
Colleges on the question, “What Must 


the Teachers College Do to Meet the 
Need of the Rural School?” and pointed 
out the definite responsibility of suitable 
preparation of teachers for rural 
schools which has been laid upon the 
teachers colleges by the recent advance 
in the state’s certification requirements 
to full normal school graduation (two 
years professional work), or the equiva- 
lent. 





Mr. Verne McGuffey has just com- 
pleted his study on “Differences in the 
Activities of Grade Teachers and of the 
Teachers in the One-Teacher Rural 
School.” This study is one of the most 
important contributions in the entire 
field of rural education in that it con- 
clusively demonstrates the differences 
between rural and urban teaching and 
the desirability of special preparation for 
the rural field. It will be published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 





Professor Dunn has been granted 
special leave of absence for the Spring 
Session this year to devote full time to 
the Wilton project in rural school super- 
vision. During this period, she will col- 
laborate with Miss Hilda Hughes, local 
supervisor of the township, in rounding 
up the experiment and reducing the 
results to written form. 





Dr. Benson Y. Landis, editor of Rural 
America, and rural research specialist of 
the Federal Council of Churches, will 
offer the course in Rural Sociology and 
Economics during the coming Summer 
Session. 





The Rural Club of Teachers College 
has been organized during the Winter 
Session under the leadership of the fol- 
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lowing officers: President, Leslie B. 
Sipple, Director, Rural Education, State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D.; vice- 
chairman, A. G. Peterson, Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich.; secretary, Hazel 
Hicks, State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; treasurer, Oakie Angle, 
Rural School Supervisor, Driver, Va. 
Members of Executive Committee: Otis 
Neighbors, Home Economics Instructor, 
University of Texas; Ross F. H. Lohr, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
The program for the closing session 
has included a bus trip to Wilton, Conn.; 
a theatre party to see the mountain play, 
“Sun-Up”; a club meeting and lecture 
on “Native Life in Africa” by Professor 
Carney; and a joint Christmas party 
with the Teacher Training League. 





Professor Carney has offered an ex- 
tension course in rural education to a 
class of missionaries in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary during the Winter Ses- 
sion. She addressed the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in South Bend, 
also; and the Virginia Colored Teachers 
Association meeting in Richmond in 
November. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Percival M. Symonds spoke 
to the teachers of the Seward Park High 
School on “The Use of Tests for Guid- 
ance in High Schools’ November 13. 

Professor Symonds addressed the Fine 
Arts Section of the New York Society 
for the Study of Experimental Education 
on “Experimentation in Fine Arts” 
November 10. 





Professor Maxie N. Woodring spoke 
before the faculty of the Walton High 
School December 4 on “Improving Study 


Conditions of High School Pupils.” A 
round-table discussion followed the talk. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs was in 
the city for ten days during the begin- 
ning of January. He had spent the fall 
studying and lecturing in the Far West 
anc sailed at midnight of January 10 
for Taormina, Sicily. 

Professor Franklin W. Johnson was 
elected to the presidency of Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, Maine, by the unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Trustees 
November 17. He will assume the posi- 
tion after commencement next June. 

Professor Johnson is a native of 
Maine and his presidency of Colby Col- 
lege comes thirty-seven years after his 
graduation from that institution. He 
also spent eleven years, from 1894 to 
1905, in Waterville, as principal of 
Coburn Classical Institute. 





The December meeting of the Secon- 
dary Club was held as a dance and 
bridge party in the entertainment room 
of John Jay Hall December 14. The 
dance was attended by eighty students 
from the various classes of the depart- 
ment and did much to help members of 
the club to get better acquainted with 
each other. 

Professor Harold Rugg spoke before 
the members of the club November 23 
in the Grace Dodge Room. The topic 
of his address was “The Child-Centered 
School.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The Teachers College Branch of the 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has issued an invitation to the 
branches of Philadelphia, New York 
City, and Providence to participate in a 
Second Regional Conference on Voca- 
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tional Guidance similar to that held last 
year at the installation of Dean Russell. 
The invitation has been enthusiastically 
accepted, and the committee has been 
engaged in arranging the program. 





The Vocational Guidance skit which 
was written and produced by Teachers 
College students at the installation of 
Dean Russell was published in the V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine for October 
1928. Several branches of the National 
Association have requested permission to 
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present this skit in their own com- 
munities. The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, which has adopted a program 
of service in the direction of vocational 
guidance for young women, has asked 
permission to use the skit on club pro- 
grams all over the United States. 





Professor H. D. Kitson December 15 
appeared on the program of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association at Philadel- 
phia. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE IN THE NEWS 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY IN 
CHICAGO 


While Professor George S. Counts, 
associate director of The International 
Institute of Teachers College, was pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, he 
was an eyewitness, so to speak, of the 
conditions and events comprising Chi- 
cago’s recent spectacular “school fight.” 
He tells the story in his recent book, 
School and Society in Chicago, published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co. This is what 
the New York Times book review sec- 
tion of December 16 said about Dr. 
Counts’s narrative: 


The sensational series of events in 
Chicago which culminated in the dis- 
missal and “trial” of Superintendent of 
Schools William McAndrew last year 
was probably considered by many good 
citizens as something isolated, belonging 
to Chicago merely, and actually concern- 
ing few persons beyond William Hale 
Thompson and William McAndrew 
themselves; but to the student of public 
education in this country the whole affair 
was of more general significance and 
might well be symptomatic of conditions 
and possibilities in the country as a 
whole. 


It is thus, of course, that Dr. Counts 
has studied it, and of his study he has 
made a valuable book. For he has made 
a careful survey of the situation in 
Chicago in such a way that it becomes a 
survey of the problems confronting public 
education generally. The ridiculous al- 
legations of “un-Americanism” had, of 
course, little or nothing to do with Super- 
intendent McAndrew’s dismissal ; scarcely 
any one could really have believed for a 
moment that the head of the Chicago 
schools was a “stool pigeon of King 
George.” ‘The trouble lay far deeper, in 
the power of politics and politicians over 
the school system, in the inadequacies 
and inconsistencies of educational control 
in this complex day, in the fact that dis- 
sensions which ought never to affect pub- 
lic education could make the schools a 
battleground, and in other similar condi- 
tions which go far beyond the borders of 
Chicago and the political ambitions of 
Chicago’s Mayor. Yet since Chicago is 
the second largest city in the United 
States, since its annual public school 
budget is $70,000,000, and its work of 
teaching more than half a million chil- 
dren requires the services of a personnel 
of 15,000 people, the very size of the 
problem it presents makes that problem 
conspicuously interesting in itself, as well 
as representative. From both points of 
view, and in every way, Dr. Counts has 
handled the problem well. 
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After a brief recounting of the “tri- 
umph of the politicians” in Chicago, and 
the growth of the city as a background, 
the author has presented his survey in 
two main parts, the division of authority 
within and about the school system itself, 
and the affecting play of social forces ir 
the life of the city outside that system’s 
boundaries. The conclusion looks back- 
ward and forward over the public educa- 
tion situation generally, and the book 
closes on the note of a call to “educa- 
tional statesmanship” of a high order. 


AGAINST INSPECTION 


Supervision of teachers and not mere 
inspection of them is advocated by Pro- 
fessor Franklin W. Johnson, as quoted 
in the following article in the New York 
Sun of December 28: 


“Inspection,” he said, “is for the pur- 
pose of rating, while the purpose of 
supervision is the improvement of in- 
struction. Supervision is a problem of 
human engineering. The supervisor 
should have the knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the subject. High school teach- 
ing is an art with technique to be learned. 
Supervision involves mutual admiration 
and mutual cooperation. Teachers must 
be led to see that human adjustments 
must be satisfactorily made before the 
work can go on.” 

Professor Johnson urged the study of 
aims and objects of the various courses, 
saying: “We don’t hit anything unless we 
aim at it. We must aim at something 
and we must have a terminus. The ex- 
perimental attitude should be greatly en- 
couraged in secondary education.” 


FOR PARENTS, TOO 


The Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege is now being attended by parents as 
well as by children. Tuesday evening 
courses, designed to provide recreation, 
instruction, and physical benefit for 
adults, began November 13. The New 
York Times of December 20, comment- 
ing editorially, said: 
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A good many little boys long to be 
grown up so that they will not have to 
go to school any more, and they must be 
mystified at parents who voluntarily give 
up recreation time to submit to teaching. 

At the Lincoln School one hundred and 
fifty parents are taking a twelve weeks’ 
course comprising some of the same sub- 
jects studied by the children. However, 
modeling in clay, carving wood, and 
painting do not seem like school work to 
fathers and mothers who had little or no 
manual training in their own school days. 
Equipment nowadays includes much ma- 
terial designed for physical development. 
The gymnasium, which used to stand 
empty for more hours than it was used, 
is now lighted up every night and made 
the scene of much arduous amusement. 
The swimming classes are also well 
patronized. 

The chief difference between school 
for children and for adults is that the 
latter is voluntary. Fathers and mothers 
do not have to attend classes, and those 
they do select are chosen because they 
really want to go. Next month they will 
have the opportunity of entering a class 
to study education and other phases of 
bringing up children. Members of that 
class will feel as if they are back at 
lessons again. 


UNNECESSARY TEACHER 
TURNOVER 

Half the “turnover” in the teaching 
staffs in New York State is unnecessary, 
according to Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, of 
the department of school administration. 
A story in the New York Sun of Decem- 
ber 24 said: 


Declaring that half of the annual 
“turnover” in the teaching staff in New 
York State is unnecessary, Dr. Willard 
S. Elsbree, in a report issued yesterday 
urged that educators throughout the 
state codperate in a study toward elimi- 
nating the economic loss involved in this 
change of jobs. 

Dr. Elsbree’s conclusions are the result 
of a year’s study of the situation in which 
one hundred and twenty-five communities 
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were surveyed. This showed that, out- 
side New York City and Buffalo, 11 per 
cent of the teachers leave their positions 
every year. Three leading causes of this 
turnover, in order of numerical impor- 
tance, according to Dr. Elsbree, are: 
inadequate pay, marriage, and dismissal. 

The principal cause, however, is un- 
questionably low salaries, Dr. Elsbree 
finds. 

“The desire for a better position and 
a larger salary is the largest single cause 
for teacher turnover,” Dr. Elsbree says. 
“From the sums of money involved in 
most cases it would seem that an addi- 
tional $200 is sufficiently attractive to 
cause a teacher to move from one com- 
munity to another. 

“This means that many communities 
are losing some of their best teachers for 
a relatively small sum of money. If the 
expense incurred in replacing these teach- 
ers could be figured and subtracted from 
the increase necessary to retain them, the 
saving would become negligible. It 
would, in fact, be an expensive economy 
when balanced against the loss of a good 
teacher.” 

Teacher turnover, he asserted, is 
largely a reflection on the lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancement within the 
school systems affected, adding that it 
ought to be possible for a teacher to ob- 
tain within the system both recognition 
and additional financial income for out- 
standing work. He suggests a policy 
which provides for a series of promotions 
based upon experience, professional study 
and accomplishment in the teacher’s own 
line of endeavor. 

Dr. Elsbree condemns the requirement 
of city school systems of one or two years 
of previous experience. This custom 
tends to make the smaller communities 
break in a succession of new college 
graduates, only to lose them to the large 
cities after they are sufficiently experi- 
enced, he points out. The requisite of 
previous experience also harms the city, 
he added, because it is often unsatisfac- 
tory and not developed in the proper 
manner. 

In his study of marriage as one of the 
main reasons why teachers leave their 
positions Dr. Elsbree found that the 


annual exodus due to this cause repre- 
sents 21 per cent. of the turnover, and in 
125 communities studied depleted the 
ranks by 371 persons. He urged a thor- 
ough investigation of this problem by 
competent authorities. Women teachers 
who are married after they have taught 
for five years or less represent an annual 
investment of approximately $500,000 by 
this state, he said, an outlay to warrant 
careful examination of the problem. 

Dismissal resulting from various causes 
is the third important factor in teacher 
turnover, he found, being responsible for 
the loss of 180 teachers annually. In 
studying individual cases, Dr. Elsbree re- 
ported that frequently the failure to co- 
operate lay in the superintendent rather 
than in the teacher. Inexpert selection of 
teachers for specialized positions and fail- 
ure to consider personal characteristics, 
he said, often resulted in unnecessary dis- 
missals. 

Dr. Elsbree deplored the fact that in 
this state no conscious effort is being 
made in any community to investigate the 
local turnover situation, allowing teach- 
ers to come and go as a matter of course. 
He recommended that school systems 
keep complete records of the conditions 
lying behind each loss of a teacher from 
the community. 


THE HEALING POWER OF 
MUSIC 


Under this caption The Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Gazette of November 30 carried 
the following editorial: 


Dr. Willem van de Wall, lecturer in 
music education at Teachers College, 
maintains that while music may not effect 
a permanent cure in psychiatric cases, it 
assists the patient in casting from his 
mind previous incidents which may have 
led to his insanity. 

If it be true, as one of our early poets 
declares, that 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak,” 


then we may place credence in the theory 
advanced by Dr. van de Wall, and being 
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put into practice in his experiments, that 
music has a beneficent effect upon the 
mentally deranged. 

The treatment of its insane has ever 
been a serious problem in every country. 
In past ages, when most charitable work 
was under the direction of the church, 
the insane were objects of special care. 
Some of the best methods of modern 
times were anticipated by more than 
six hundred years. When, however, it 
was turned over to secular authorities 
under Henry VIII, the whole character 
of charitable work changed. Institu- 
tions became neglected and filthy, and 
for two hundred years the treatment of 
the insane was pitiable. 

Many of the inmates of asylums were 
kept in dungeons and loaded with chains. 
Throughout the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, it was customary to re- 
sort to mechanical apparatus to restrain 
the actions of those unfortunate per- 
sons. ‘They, through heredity or some 
physical imperfection, or as the result of 
illness, accident or worry, had become 
irresponsible beings. 

Certain peoples, however, have been 
always tender toward those of their 
kind not possessed of average brain 
power. The Scotch, for instance, instead 
of shutting up and otherwise restrain- 
ing their “innocents,” as they call them, 
treat them with especial sympathy and 
consideration and love. In our country, 
while our insane hospitals and institu- 
tions are full to overcrowding, there is 
no mechanical restraint, unless such is 
absolutely necessary to prevent the pa- 
tient from harming himself and others. 
As much freedom as possible is allowed 
even the violently insane in their occa- 
sional lucid and rational moments. 

Isolation and idleness are found to 
foster derangement rather than the re- 
verse, and the modern treatment includes 
recreation and agreeable occupation, tak- 
ing no chance on the mischief, which, 
according to Isaac Watts, is lurking just 
around the corner for idle hands! 

The soothing power of music has been 
long known and recognized. Sense of 
rhythm is instinctive in many people, and 
in most of our insane institutions danc- 
ing is a regular pastime. 
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Movies and plays are enjoyed and the 
patients take enthusiastically to orches- 
tral and choral performance in which 
they themselves have a part. More 
latterly the radio is proving its useful-i 
ness in quieting the restless, far more 
effectually than the one-time chains and 
other drastic measures or restraint. 

In the experiments being conducted by 
Teachers College students at New York 
institutions, it is found that different 
types of musical composition must be 
used for the various types of insanity. 
For instance, listless and apathetic per- 
sons are stimulated by rhythmic martial 
music. 

Cases must be studied individually, and 
the music selected which seems to be of 
psychiatric value to the particular case in 
question. 

If it be true that rocks may be softened 
and hardwood bent by the ministering 
power of music, may we not hope that 
these experiments may prove that dis- 
eased minds may be restored to partial, if 
not complete, normalcy? And also that 


ample provision may be made for 
“music’s golden tongue” to echo and re- 
echo throughout our institutions the 


length and breadth of our land! 


WOMEN’S MINDS AS GOOD AS 
MEN’S 


Girls and women are just as able 
mentally as boys and men, Professor E. 
L. Thorndike declared in a recent lec- 
ture in the series of lectures on American 
Education being given during the fall 
semester—one every week—under the 
auspices of the International Institute. 
The New York Evening World of De- 
cember 12, reporting Dr. Thorndike’s 
address, carried this story: 


Modern education has exploded the 
old theory that men have better minds 
than women, or that boys have better 
minds than girls, declared Professor 
Thorndike. 

He told how, within the last quarter 
of a century, education has become a 
science, much as the practice of industry 
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and business have become sciences. 
Modern education, he said, rests upon 
facts rather than upon opinions, on reali- 
ties rather than rhetoric. 

“Fifty years ago it was commonly be- 
lieved that the masculine by divine edict 
was enormously superior to the feminine 
mind. Nobody thinks so to-day. This 
is due partly to feminine uprising and 
partly to the science of education.” 

Another theory Professor Thorndike 
exploded was that if a person were, say, 
poor in memory, he would be good in 
reasoning by divine law of compensation. 
“Thanks to scientific study of individ- 
uals,” he said, “the opposite is the case. 
If you are a good mathematician, it is 
more likely that you will be a good poet, 
a good general, a good chauffeur or any- 
thing else. Good things go together.” 

Dr. Thorndike told how scientific study 
in recent years of the materials of educa- 
tion has eliminated much useless material 
from reading, spelling, arithmetic and 
other school subjects. 


HOPE FOR STUTTERERS 


Various newspapers have carried stor- 
ies about a study conducted at Teachers 
College which revealed that children who 
stutter are as able as those who don’t. 
This one from the Aberdeen (Wash.) 
World of December 12 is typical: 


The theory of many educators that a 
child who stutters is directly retarded 
and handicapped in his school studies be- 
cause of nervous and mental disorders 
has been found lacking in basis of fact, 
according to a study recently completed 
and made public by Professor Elizabeth 
D. McDowell. She made a series of 
experiments on 7,138 children in seven 
New York schools, in which she found 
that there is no appreciable difference 
between the ability of the stuttering and 
the non-stuttering pupil. 

The child with pronounced speech de- 
fects, Dr. McDowell asserts, rates as 
high in intelligence as the normal child, 
his vocabulary and the command of lan- 
guage are just as adequate and his physi- 
cal fitness is even more pronounced. A 


sol 


test which required the subject to say as 
many words as he could in a three-minute 
time limit showed that the stutterer can 
even attain the same speed in talking as 
the non-stutterer, she adds. 

“If the conditions pointed to by these 
findings should be accepted as true,” con- 
cludes Dr. McDowell, “the procedure 
for corrective work with stuttering in- 
dividuals would naturally swing toward 
a marked emphasis on the improvement 
of speech habits rather than upon the 
eradication of neuropathic or psycho- 
pathic tendencies in the individual. 
These data challenge the claims of many 
writers who maintain that stuttering is 
a direct cause of retardation in school 
subjects.” 

Dr. McDowell conducted experiments 
on stuttering and non-stuttering pupils 
regarding five traits, which included their 
comparative standing in _ intelligence, 
school achievement, emotional and social 
achievements, physical fitness, and speech 
difficulties other than stuttering. In each 
of these studies she found little differ- 
ence between the two groups of children. 

Dr. McDowell proposes a further 
study of the question of stuttering on the 
part of children in order to permit a 
more scientific and logical treatment of 
the cases found in American schools. 


Referring to such news accounts, the 
San Jose (Calif.) News comments: 


Here is comfort for parents of stut- 
tering youngsters—and for the children 
themselves. Investigators at Teachers 
College have been conducting an investi- 
gation of stuttering children and have 
just published their findings. 

They announce that “children who 
stutter are equal, if not superior, men- 
tally and physically, to those whose 
speech is normal.” 

Yet thousands of the small tragedies 
of childhood are based upon the inabil- 
ity of little boys and girls to make their 
tongues run glibly and smoothly. More 
than one lad and lassie have been re- 
duced to tears because their companions, 
with the unthinking cruelty of childhood, 
have hooted and jeered and mocked at 
their stammering. — 
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Parents often take the wrong means 
of curbing the tendency toward stutter- 
ing in their children. The best attitude 
for the parent to take is completely to 
ignore the stammering of the youngster. 
Don’t scold the tot; don’t call his atten- 
tion to his failing. Just leave him alone. 
He knows well enough without any tell- 
ing that he is not speaking clearly. Ig- 
nore his mistakes, for to scold or cau- 
tion is merely to make him more 
confused and self-conscious. And stam- 
mering is the outgrowth, in nearly all 
cases, of self-consciousness and confusion. 

Leave your stammering child alone and 
usually, as he grows older and gains more 
confidence in himself, he will completely 
overcome his difficulty. It is only in com- 
paratively rare cases that stammering 
persists into maturity. 


MAKING GOOD USE OF SCHOOL 
SURVEY 


Workers in schools that have been sur- 
veyed or which are likely to be surveyed 
will be interested in the point of view 
expressed editorially December 18 by the 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News under the 
heading quoted above: 


Probably the most encouraging thing 
in connection with the recent survey of 
Newburgh schools by experts from 
Teachers College, is the spirit with which 
the Board of Education and the super- 
intendent of schools, Snyder J. Gage, 
have received the report and accompany- 
ing recommendations. 

The experts found Newburgh schools 
to average well with schools in other 
cities but so defective in some respects 
as to make necessary immediate remedial 
measures if they are to hold their own 
and education here is to be kept up to 
the general standard. 

The Board of Education, on receiving 
the report, might have stood on its dig- 
nity and picked flaws in the recommenda- 
tions and expressed itself as satisfied 
that our schools are progressing satis- 
factorily. It might have conceded that 
some of the things recommended were 
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desirable but pleaded it was gradually 
working to accomplish in the main what 
was pointed out, and that on the whole 
there was little room for criticism of our 
educational system. 

At the same time the superintendent 
might have felt his administration was 
being reflected on and expressed himself 
along much the same lines as the board 





might have expressed itself. 

But nothing of the sort has happened, 
The experts’ recommendations have been | 
accepted in the spirit in which they were | 
tendered. Both the Board of Education | 
and the superintendent recognize that | 
what is proposed is necessary for the 
best interests of the school; and they 
are working together gradually to de- 
velop the program outlined. 

All that has been recommended cannot 
be adopted promptly, nor has it been 
expected that it would be. But one by 
one the recommendations will be taken 
up and put into effect as conditions will 
permit. A good start has already been 
made, and Newburghers can rest assured 
that our schools will not be permitted to 
lapse behind those of other cities. They 
will steadily be built up and developed, | 
and in the final it will be found! that the 
school survey will be one of the best in- 
vestments Newburgh has ever made. 

It was one thing to make a survey and 
quite another to make use of its results, 
The gratifying fact is that our school | 
trustees never have pretended to know | 
everything about school administration; 
and when they are presented with advice 
by experts, they are willing to make the | 
best possible use of it. 

Even so, we have in the school board 
exceptionally able, faithful men, and we 
believe that even before the survey they 
were accomplishing more for our schools 
than the average school board accom- 


plished. 


TYPEWRITERS IN HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL 


To one who is accustomed to use 4) 
typewriter writing by longhand seems 
as wasteful of time and energy as walk- 
ing upstairs when one might ride in the | 
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express elevator. Woodrow Wilson, it 
will be recalled, did most of his writing 
on the typewriter. Horace Mann School 
is at present conducting an experiment in 
the use of typewriters by pupils. Pic- 
tures and stories about it have appeared 
in mewspapers in many states, together 
with editorial comment. Here, for in- 
stance, is an editorial from the Parkers- 


burg (W. Va.) News: 


The latest manifestation of the inroads 
machinery is making in present-day life 
is contained in the intelligence conveyed 


from the Horace Mann Elementary 
School of Teachers College. Five-year- 
olds and six-year-olds are being ac- 


quainted with the uses of the typewriter 
in that school. They are being taught to 
do their spelling chores by the touch 
system of typewriting, which is suggested 
to them. The old-fashioned employer 
who used to ask prospective employees to 
apply by letter in their own handwriting 
will stand aghast at this super-modern 
method of teaching, and will wonder 
what is to become of the sometime quiet 
of the classroom. But what a boom it 
will be to the salesmen of noiseless type- 
writers! And when the youngster comes 
to the office for a visit, what a relief it 
will be not to have to tell him or her to 
keep away from the typewriter. 


MORE WHITE COLLAR JOBS 
When Professor William C. Bagley 


spoke recently in the International In- 
stitute Series on American Education 
he discounted much of the talk that 
there is too much education for white 
collar jobs and not enough for hand- 
workers. The New York Sun of De- 
cember 22, in reporting the lecture, car- 
ried this story: 


“Enormous increases in student en- 
rollment, which in the past fifteen years 
have more than doubled high school and 
college attendance, are due to develop- 
ments in inventions and industrial organ- 
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ization that are driving men and women 
out of industry and farming and into 
the ‘white collar’ professions,” it was 
stated by Professor Bagley at a recent 
conference on educational trends. 

He challenged the frequently repeated 
statement that the “white collar” profes- 
sions are overcrowded and pointed to 
studies made by the American Federation 
of Labor, revealing that it is really farm- 
ing and industrial pursuits that are over- 
crowded and from which workers are 
being forced into white collar jobs. For 
such jobs, he stated, high school and 
college education have become increas- 
ingly necessary. 

“Since 1920,” said Professor Bagley, 
referring to the American Federation of 
Labor reports, “the number of persons 
engaged in manufacturing has decreased 
by approximately one million. The im- 
provement of automatic machinery not 
only has kept pace with the expansion of 
industry but it has sent a million work- 
ers to seek other means of earning a 
living. Power-driven machinery appar- 
ently has replaced 800,000 farm work- 
ers since 1920. These developments are 
actually driving men and women into 
white collar occupations. 

“According to the Federation of Labor 
report there are 250,000 more profes- 
sional workers now than in 1920, and a 
multitude of other white collar occupa- 
tions are advancing toward a profes- 
sional status. 

“With this emphasis upon specialized 
training there has been a corresponding 
emphasis upon an extended and thor- 
oughgoing education to serve as a back- 
ground for special courses. This is one 
reason for a tremendous increase in high 
school and college enrollment.” 

The professional training of teachers 
to take care of the greatly increased de- 
mands made upon the schools has been 
an outstanding phenomenon of American 
life in recent years, Dr. Bagley stated. 
Referring to the close association be- 
tween education and occupations and the 
high importance of good teaching, Dr. 
Bagley declared that the American pub- 
lic school teacher has lost the “inferiority 
complex” which formerly characterized 
the profession. ’ 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Frank Picket i, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNizs W. Duwwn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessts Lez Gamepritt, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KatHERing I. SHeRwin, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reyno tps, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morgy, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Errig Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: 
Miss Mgrcy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dean M. G. Neavg, School of Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 

bia, Mo. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 

York City. 


Address all communications to Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Corresponding Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Arrica—SoutH Arrica CLus ARIZONA—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Miss Minnie Porter 
University of Cape Town Y% Board of Education 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Arkansas 

Auburn, Ala. Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Cape Town, South Africa 


ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Agnes Harris 
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CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Lela W. Aultman 
6811 Leland Way 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Cuina—East CuHina Cius 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConNECTICUT—NeEw Haven Cius 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
State Normal School 
New Haven, Conn. 

Georcia—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Grorcia—STaTE CLus 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

InDIANA—SouTH Benp CLus 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Margaret Gillum 
State College for Teachers 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas—WIcHITA CLUB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 

LovisiANA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


Mary_anp—State Cus 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Glyndon, Md. 


MicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Secretaries 
Mrs. Clifford Woody 
1607 Granger 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
and 
Miss Mildred Robinson 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MIcHIGAN—BatTT_e CreEK CLuB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Micuican—Dertroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHicAN—GraND Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MicH1GAN—NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLUB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Anna Sand 
Principal Thos. Lowry School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MississipPpI—STaTe CLuB 
Mr. Joseph E. Gibson 
McComb, Miss. . 
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Missourr—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Missourt—St. Louis CLus 
Mr. H P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri—StTaTe CLus 
Miss Clara Evans 
E. C. White School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York—BurraLo Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortH CaroLtina—StTaTe CLus 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 


On1o—Akron CLus 
Miss Clara Barker 


614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 


On10—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 


Oxn1o—Cincinnati CLus 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 


Oun10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
1131 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Mr. Robert H. Owens 
Collinwood High School 
Cleveland, O. 








On1o—Kent Crus 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 


Ou10—To.epo CLusB 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA—HArRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Anna P. Harris 
1009 N. 16th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Florence Turner 
Drexel Institute 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Gabino Tabufiar 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—State Cius 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


VirGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin—StatTe CLus 
Miss Josephine Maloney 
2914 Cedar Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 


Cass OF 1916 CLAss OF 1921 











Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 6sth Street 
Woodside, L. I. 


Crass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1922 


Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 

CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 


Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
542 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF CONNECTICUT 


A meeting of the eastern section of 
the Teachers College Club of Connecti- 
cut was held at the Mohican Hotel in 
New London, at noon, on October 26. 
This meeting was planned for that time 
as the Connecticut State Teachers As- 
sociation met in New London-on that 
day. Although the attendance was 
small, owing to the fact that no high 
school section meetings of the state as- 
sociation were held in New London, the 


meeting was an interesting one. The 
speaker of the day was Mr. Clyde R. 
Miller, director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service at Teachers College. 
Mr. Miller was introduced by Mr. Mar- 
tin Robertson of Putnam, who presided 
at the meeting. 

The high school section of the State 
Association, which met in Hartford, 


was well attended by Teachers College 
Alumni. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHRISTMAS CHEST 


The Teachers College Christmas 
Chest has been an annual project, spon- 
sored by the Student Council over a 
period of several years. The main pur- 
pose is to raise a sum of money to be 
given toward the support of such insti- 
tutions and organizations as are def- 
initely decided as worthy by the Student 
Council. Among these institutions and 
organizations is Lingnan University, 
Canton, China. It has been a definite 
policy of the Student Council since the 
beginning of the College Christmas 
Chest to make an annual contribution 
toward the support of the chair of edu- 
cation in this institution, this obligation 
being set at $900. It has generally been 
considered that this full obligation must 
be met before any contributions can be 
made to other causes. In addition to 
this, any moneys left over after contrib- 
uting to the other causes designated by 
the Student Council have been applied 
to a permanent endowment fund which 
it is hoped will ultimately be sufficient 
to endow the obligation to the chair of 
education at Lingnan University. This 
endowment fund will amount to about 
$3,000 at the close of the College Christ- 
mas Chest distribution of 1928. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The plan of organization adopted for 
former drives was followed by the com- 
mittee in 1928. This plan includes an 
executive committee of three members, 
viz.: A director of the drive, a publicity 
director, and a financial director. This 
committee was assisted by the executive 
secretary of the Student Council. The 
publicity director was given full respon- 
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sibility for handling all publicity con- 
nected with the drive. He secured his 
own assistants and designated their du- 
ties. The financial director was re- 
sponsible for the collection of contribu- 
tions, which included the selection and 
training of the speakers who presented 
the appeal to the student body. 


POLICIES 


The policies used in recent years were 
followed by the executive committee 
again this year. The chief policy that 
should be mentioned is that all faculty 
and student members are given an op- 
portunity to contribute to the Chest 
without being personally urged to do 
their share. In this sense, all contribu- 
tions are strictly free-will offerings with 
no attempt to exert pressure. This is a 
sound policy and one that may well be 
followed by succeeding groups. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTMAS CHEST 
FUNDS 


The money raised in the College 
Christmas Chest was distributed among 
the following institutions and organiza- 
tions, the purposes and amounts being 
designated by the Student Council: 


Lingnan University, maintenance $900 
Chosen Christian College Li- 


eer Pee 250 
Student Friendship Fund....... 100 
University of Porto Rico...... 400 

$1650 
Remainder to Lingnan Endow- 

ment (more as funds come 

SUD Me eeeahdeccks cueeseres 366.15 
WE adinddctdeemseeeneantes $2016.15 


(Signed) H. H. Linn, Director 
College Christmas Chest 
December 13, 1928. 
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Mr. Ernest F. Hall, Secretary of The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., writes 
as follows: 

“I am this morning in receipt of your 
letter of December 13 enclosing your 
check for $250 as a gift from your Col- 
lege Christmas Chest Fund for the use 
of the library at the Chosen Christian 
College. 

“As secretary of the Codperating 
Board for Christian Education in 
Chosen, Inc., permit me to thank you 
on behalf of the Codperating Board in 
this country and also on behalf of the 
faculty and students of the Chosen 
Christian College in Seoul, Chosen, who 
will be the recipients of your favor. 
Will you please extend to the members 
of your organization our thanks. 

“The Chosen Christian College is 
doing a very important piece of work in 
training the future leaders along various 
lines of activity among a people num- 
bering twenty millions. Library facil- 
ities in that newly developing country 
are necessarily limited and your gift 
will aid materially in placing at the 
disposal of the college books that are 
very much needed.” 





Miss Katharine Butler, National Stu- 
dent Secretary of the International Stu- 
dent Service Fund, writes: 

“Thank you very much for the check 
for the International Student Service 
Fund. We are particularly grateful to 
have it at this time of the year since 
we are trying to secure as many pay- 
ments as possible before the beginning 
of the new semester. I quite appreciate 
what you have to say about the many 
demands upon your interest and giving 
and I am very glad that you still wanted 
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to include this international student 
work. 

“I am glad that your interest in the 
Movement has not diminished and sug- 
gest that we may take you at your word 
and later in the year if any of our 
friends from International Student Serv- 
ice are in this country we might have 
them meet some of you to discuss the 
whole question of the place of the 
Movement in the student life. There is 
always opportunity for graduate stu- 
dents who are in Europe during the 
summer to visit some of the centres 
established by the International Student 
Service during the last eight years. I 
am sure they would find it of mutual 
benefit to get in touch with such student 
centres and may I urge that if you know 
of people who will be in Europe soon, 
to let us know in order that we may 
assist with introductions.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Frederic M. Hollister (A.M. 1926) is 
beginning his fourth year in the de- 
partment of social science of Humboldt 
State Teachers College, Arcata, Calif. 

Ralph W. Swetman (A.M. 1917) is 
president of Humboldt State Teachers 
College, Arcata, Calif. His wife, Alice 
P. Swetman, also received her A.M. 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

W. F. Hall (A.M. 1927) is state 
rural school supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Arthur W. Belcher (A.M. 1910) has 
recently been elected to the principal- 
ship of the South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Raymond Mosher (Ph.D. 1926) is 
professor of educational psychology, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
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RECENT ALUMNI APPOINT- 
MENTS 


Students majoring in the division of 
Natural Science have recently accepted 
the following positions: 


Arnold, Herbert J.—Lincoln School, 
Teachers College. 

Brown, H. Emmett—Lincoln School, 
Teachers College. 

Crowell, Victor L.—Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Glenn, Earl R.—Professor of Physics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

McFEachran, Pearl—Instructor in Biol- 
ogy, State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

MacKay, Minnette—Hunter College. 

Palmer, Dewey H.—Junior College, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Pieper, Charles J.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of Natural Science, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

Pruitt, Clarence M.—Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science, University of 


Alabama, Auburn, Ala. 





The following appointments are con- 
tinued from the January Recorp: 


Plato, Raymond—Coach of the Junior 
College, Brownsville High School and 
Junior College, Brownsville, Tex. 

Porter, Martha P.—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, Roslyn, L. I. 

Pratt, Martha §.—Instructor in home 
economics, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Pruitt, Clarence M.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of natural science, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Raguse, Florence W.—Primary super- 
visor, State Teachers College, Indiana, 


Pa. 
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Ranney, Beatrice B.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish and head of the department, High 
School, Linden, N. J. 

Reals, Willis H.—Associate professor 
of education, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Reichert, Marie—Assistant in physical 
education, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 

Renn, Charles E.—Teacher of natural 
science, High School, Verona, N. J. 

Rice, Mary Margaret—Head of 
Latin department, Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa. 

Rich, Arthur—Assistant professor of 
music, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Richards, Mabel—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, Country Day Private 
School, Utica, N. Y. 

Richardson, Lillian E.—Critic teacher, 
Maryland State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Md. 

Robertson, Julia—Director of home 
economics education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Rockwood, Emily P.—Vice-principal 
of Haddon Heights High School, Had- 
don Heights, N. J. 

Rude, A. §.—Instructor in education 
and psychology, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Rufi, John—Professor of education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Runciman, Doris—Instructor in foods 
and nutrition, New London, Conn. 

Ryan, Margaret T.—Assistant dean, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Sawyer, Edith O.—Metropolitan mem- 
bership executive, Y.W.C.A., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Saxman, Ethel J.—Professor of physi- 
cal education for women, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 
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Selby, June—Principal of Roslyn 
Heights School, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

Shaffer, Laurance F.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sharrard, Kate—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary instruction, Public Schools, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Shefer, Viola—Director of physical 
education, Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege, Constantinople, Turkey. 

Sides, L. R.—Supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, Westbury, L. I. 

Simpson, Donald—Instructor in draw- 
ing and art, Highline High School, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Slawson, Margaret M.—Teacher of 
German, Roger Ascham School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Smith, Clair J.—Teacher of the social 


studies, Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Smith, Elizabeth R.—Teacher of 


grades one to four, Cuba School, Cuba. 

Smith, Ruth—Teacher of English, 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Snavely, Doris—Teacher of Spanish, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Snow, Isabel L.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Wyoming School, Millburn, N. J. 

Spiers, Robert H.—Director of physi- 
cal education, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Oklahoma, City, Okla. 

Sproat, A. Maude—Supervisor of 
primary grades, Public Schools, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Stemple, Jay F.—Head of department 
of physical sciences, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Stevens, Lilian L.—Director of kin- 


dergarten, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, New York City. 
Stockberger, Grace G—Critic 


teacher, Junior High School, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, O. 


gir 


Stucky, Rose Mary—Instructor in 
home economics, Bluffton College, Bluff- 
ton, O. 

Stump, Claire A.—Teacher of fifth 
grade, Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Lois A.—Supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Tardy, Maybell E—Head of home 
economics department, Northfield Sem- 
inary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Tarleton, Edna—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Md. 

Taylor, Demetria M.—Educational 
work and food testing, Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, New York City. 

Thomas, Elizabeth—Director of resi- 
dence, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Thompson, Maurice M.—Head of 
mechanical drawing department, High 
School, River Rouge, Mich. 

Thomson, Willis—Principal of Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Thurston, Flora M.—Assistant direc- 
tor of National Council of Parental Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Tink, E. L.—Director of reference 
and research, Public Schools, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Torvick, Irene—Teacher of transition 
grade, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Townsend, Gwendolyn—T eacher, 
Cannon Nursery School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Tyrrell, Mabel—Assistant in Nursery 
School, Speyer Institute, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Van Horson, Jessica—Teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Patchogue, 
ia 3 

Vesser, Mary M.—Instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Walker, Nellie L.—Assistant director 
of training school, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Ward, Ruth Ann—Teacher of kin- 
dergarten, Public School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Washburne, John N.—Associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Watson, Alice K.—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Miss Illman’s Training School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Webster, George A.—Director of 
music, Rye Country Day Schools, Rye, 
N. Y. 

Webster, L. E.—Director of gym- 
nasium, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Weems, Carolyn V.—lInstructor in 


physical education, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Whitehead, Josephine W.—Instructor 
in public school music, Eastern State 
Normal School, Madison, S. D. 

Wiley, Mrs. Nettie L.—Teacher of 
kindergarten training, Berkeley Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Williams, G. Dorothy—Home Dem- 
onstration agent, Chemung County, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Wilsbach, John L.—Supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 

Winchell, Jessie—Director of home 
economics education, Public Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Witt, Laird—Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, Roosevelt Junior High School, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Wood, LeVelle—Director of foods 
and part-time teaching, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 





